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Education 


Books for Sale. 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


A® Examination for Entrance Scholarships, 
open to Boys under 15 (on June 1), will be 
held on June 5, 6, 7, Further information can 
be obtained from the Rev. the Headmaster, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 








Appointments Vacant 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


LECTURESHIP ON EDUCATION. 





T= University Court of the University of 

Glasgow, will on June 6 next, or some sub- 
sequent date, proceed to appoint a Lecturer on 
Education. 


The Appointment will be for five years from 


October 1, 1907, at an annual-salary of £400. 
It will be a condition of appointment, that the 
Lecturer will not accept any other appointment 
except with the consent of the University Court. 

Candidates should lodge 20 copies of their ap- 
plication and testimonials with the undersigned, 
on or before May 16 next. 


ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary University Court. 


University of Glasgow. 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION, 


SECOND-CLASS ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANTS 
IN THE ARMY ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT, 
AND EXAMINER IN THE EXCHEQUER 
AND AUDIT DEPARTMENT (18-194), 
May 15. 


|= date specified is the latest at which appli- 

cations can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 





UNIOR FRENCH MISTRESS: {100 to 
J £120.—For particulars and form of applica- 
tion send stamped addressed foolscap envelope to 
the Recistrar, Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College, Bristol. 








Hotel 





ABERYSTWYTH. — THE QUEEN’S 
a0 HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 

tered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
wel — on application.—W, H, PaLmEr, 





[LP FCAMERON of Boccaccio in English by 

J. M. Rigg, photogravure plates by Louis 
Chalon, with the extra plates in portfolio ; as new, 
2 vols., 25s., free. —W. E. GouLDEN, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 





Arees MANTEGNA, by Paul Kristeller. 

English Edition by S. A. Strong, M.A., 26 
plates and 162 text illustrations, 4to, buckram extra. 
Publisher, Longmans, rgo1, at 7os. net, offered for 
22s. 6d.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





Bw Thornton Edition, 12 vols., including 
Gaskell’s Life, edited by Temple Scott. Large 
clear type, 50 full-page Plates, choicely bound in 
green art canvas, gilt tops. Published at £3 ros. 
net, for 30s.—WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





RIGINAL HOGARTH PRINTS, atlas 

folio, 2 vols., half russia, 2 feet by 18 inches 

wide, 330 plates, the ordinary as well as most 

obscure and less known works, many exhibited in 

their first, second, and third states, etc. Price 

£150; immediate offers considered.—THORNTON, 
Leck, Letterkenny, Co. Donegal. 








Books Wanted 





EORGE St. Julian, in monthly parts or cloth, 1814, or 

any odd parts 
Gerard’s Herball, 1597, or 1636, folio Z 
Germ (The), 4 parts, 1850, or any odd parts 
Germain (P.) Elements d’Orfevrerie, 4to, Paris, 1748 
Gheyn (J. de) Maniement d’Armes, d’Arquebuses, Mousquet 

et Piques, folio, 1607 

Gilbert (H.) New Passages to Cataia, 4to, 1576 
Gilbert (J.) Dolomite Mountains, 1864 
Gilbert (Wm.) The Angler’s Delight, 8vo, 1676 

The Young Angler’s Companion, 8vo, 1682 
Gil Blas, 2 vols, 1833, or either vol 
Gilchrist (A.) Life of W. Blake, 2 vols, 1863 
Girard (P. J.) Traité des Armes, 4to, 1740 
Gladstone (W. E.) Studies on Homer, 3 vols, 1858 
Glapthorn (H.) Poems, 1639 
Goddard’s Military Costumes of Europe, 2 vols, 1812 
Godfrey Malvern, 1843 
Godolphin, 3 vols, 1833, or odd 
Good Natured Man, 1768 
Goldsmith (O.) She Stoops to Conquer, 1773, first edition 

Vicar of Wakefleld, 2 vols, Salisbury, 1766, or either, 

or 1 vol 1843 

Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 5 vols, folio, 1786, etc. 
Gould’s Birds of Aastralia 

Any of his Ornithological Works 
Gray’s Poems, 1768 
Gray (J. E.) Genera of Birds, 3 vols, 1849 
Green’s Lives of the Princesses,6vols, 8vo, 1850-55,0r vols 4, 5 & 6 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 








HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Oftered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman or twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) aad obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 


FOURTH. A Cottagein the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is n 

SEVENTH. All these are, available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 


EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in-all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Typewriting 


UTHORS’ MSS., od. rooo words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully — 

at home (Remington), Good paper. 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
tte L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 








T= promptly and accurately 
done. 1od. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S. W. 





Art 





LD BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEPHERD’s 

Exhibition of Landscapes and Portraits by 

Early Masters of the British School is now open. 

—SHEPHERD’s GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. 
James’s. 





paMiLy PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrey, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 





by tant CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 
Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 
of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—'* Coloma,” West a 
) 








YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every 
description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per tooo words. Envelope address- 
ing and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. 
Specimens and testimonials on application.—Miss 
= yaaa 56 Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmor- 
and, 





M S TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

+ Circulars duplicated from 2s, 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs, Jackson, 55 
Rosebery Square Buildings, Rosebery Avenue,E. & 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., rod. per 

1000 ; all descriptions ; neat, prompt, accu- 

rate, —— a speciality ; sho d. Testi- 
monials.—Mrs, MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon Stree 

Fulham, S.W, , a f 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


By C, P. LUCAS, C.B. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
NEW VOLUME. JUST PUBLISHED 


Vol. VI. AUSTRALASIA. 


By J. D. ROGERS, Barrister-at-Law, formerly Stowell Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. Part I, HISTORICAL. Part II. GEOGRA- 
PHICAL. With 22 Maps. 7s. 6d. Part I., 4s. 6d. Part IL, 3s. 6d. 


Vol. I. THE MEDITERRANEAN and EASTERN 
COLONIES. 


Revised and brought up to date by R. E. STUBBS, B.A. Second Edition with 13 
Coloured Maps, 5s. 
Trisune.—* A compendious and authoritative text-book which will be of constant use to 
journalists, politicians, students, traders, travellers, and all others intercsted in the great trade 
routes to India and the Far East.” 


Vol. Il. THE WEST INDIES. 
Revised and brought up to date by C. ATCHLEY,1.S.0. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 

West Inp1a Comirrez Circutar.—“ Since this book was first published in 1890, much 
has happened in, and in cennection with our West Indian Colonies, and the new edition is very 
welcome. The hurricanes of 1898 and 1899, the eruptions of the Soufriere and Mount Pele of 
1902, and the Jamaica cyclone of 1903 are among the natural causes which have affected the 
West I idies during the fifteen years which have elapsed since Mr. Lucas’s book first saw light, 
while the visit of the Royal Commission of 1896. the abolition of the sugar bounties, the 
establishment of the Imperial Department of Agriculture, and the resuscitation of the cotton 
iudustry, are among the events of industrial and social importance which have occurred during 
the same period, and all are faithfully dealt with by Mr, Atchley.” 


Vol. Il. WEST AFRICA. 
By C. P. LUCAS, C.B. Revised to end of 1899 by H. E. EGERTON, M.A. 
Edition, with 5 Maps, 7s. 6d. 
Cotonies AND Inp1a.—** There is amine of interest attached to every Colony, and that 
all the more of value as it is not readily to be got at in any other book but this. A text-book 
indispensable to all who have aught to do with the West Coast of Africa.” 


Vol. 1V. SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
By C. P. LUCAS, C.B. With 6 Maps, 9s. 6d.; or, separately, Part I. Historical, 6s. 6d. 
Part II, Geographical, 3s. 61, 

Patt MALL Gazerre.—'‘It is refreshi ig to come across so sane, scholarly and judicial a 
little volume. There is more assist ince to the proper understanding of South African questions 
in its 340 well-printed pages than in any work of the same size that we know of. Mr. Lucas 
jae se on every page that he is one whose j.1dgments are founded on knowledge, and it would 
a > ifevery amateur critic of South Africa were compelled to pass an examination on his 
book.” 


Vol. V. CANADA—PART I. (NEW FRANCE.) 
By C. P. LUCAS, C.B, With 4 Maps, 6s. 

LiverPoo. JouRNAL or CommeRce.—" The vist amount of information which will be 
abso'utely new to the majority of readers—even of students of history—given in Mr. Lucas’s 
valuable treatise, cannot but be of considerable advantage t» the business man as well as to a'l 
Britishers who desire to be in possession of a know! dge of the countries over which their 
national colours fly, the history of which is always interesting and edifying to the most 
casual student. Mr. Lucas in his book gives the public the benefit of de»p research such 
= ——e few can indulge in, and in such a manner and language as cannot fail 
© attract.” 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
COLONIES & their SYSTEM of GOVERNMENT. 


An Iitroduction to Mr. C. P. Lucas’s ‘‘ Historical Geography of the British Colonies,’ 
By HUGH EDWARD EGERTON, M.A. With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64,; or 
in a cheaper style, 2s, 6d, 


HISTORY OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA, 
By W. P. CRESWELL. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By the same Author, With 10 slaps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
th RAPHY OF AFRICA SOUTH OF THE 
A ESI. 


By the same Author. With Maps Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE GCANADIAN WAR OF 1812. 
By C. P. LUCAS, C.B. With 8 Maps. 8vo, cloth pp. viii, 269, 12s. 6d. net. 

Army AND Navy Gazerre.—‘ The work fills a vacant place in our colonial history, and 
will be read with equal interest in this country and in Canada, and not less in other parts of the 
Empire. ... Gives an interestixg, well-informed, and well-written account of the military 
operations, distinguished by literary ability and a mastery of the subject... . Mr. Lucas has 
written a well-balanced and dispassionate, though withal a patriotic narrative of events which 
deserve a larger place in our history than has hitherto been assigned to them.” 


HISTORICAL ATLAS—EUROPE AND 
HER COLONIES 

27 Maps. 35s. net, 
CORNEWALL-LEWIS’S ESSAY ON THE 
GOVERNMENT OF DEPENDENCIES. 

Edited byC. P. LUCAS, C.B. 8vo, quarter-bound, 14s. 
THE CLAIMS OF THE STUDY OF COLON! 
HISTORY UPON THE ATTENTION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


An Inaugural Lecture delivered on Apri 
ca ak m April 28, 1906, by H. E, EGERTON, $vo, paper 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: Being a Digest 
of the Statute Law Relating Thereto. 


— Historical Introduction and Ilustrative Documents, By Sir C. P. IL.BERT. 
cw 





Second 


ition, r907. 108. 6d. net, 


London: HENRY FROWDZ, Oxford Universliy Press, Amen.Qpruer, £.C, 











CARFAX & CO., LTD. 


24 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 





Exhibition of Caricatures 


by Max Beerbohm 





Open from 16 a.m. till 6 p.m. including Saturday. 














Macmillan and Co.’s List. 


English Men of Letters.—New Series. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


By WALTER RALEIGH. 
Crown 8vo, 2s./net. 


The Patt Matt Gazette. —“ There is no better essay on Shakespeare in 
English than this volume. . . . Dr. Raleigh has produced a volume which 
must long be the most desirable introduction to, and apologue on, Shake- 
speare the man and dramatist.”’ ; 

The EvENING STANDARD.—‘‘A book which is not only one of the best in 
the particular series, but one of the best ever written about Shakespeare. A 
more acceptable Shakespeare Birthday present could not be wished.” 








MR. PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE TRUCE IN THE EAST 


AND ITS AFTERMATH. 


Being a Sequel to “‘ The Re-Shaping of the Far East.” 
With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo,1Zs. Gd. net. 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. NOW READY. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS in AFRICA. 


Being a Narrative of Nine Years spent amongst the Game of the far 
interior of South Africa. By FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 7. 6d, net. 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. 
By F.C. S. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. 8vo, 10s. net. 
The ATHEN&ZUM.—"' The most systematic and closely reasoned contribu- 
tion to the literature of this subject which has appeared for many a long 


year.” 


JOHN GLYNN. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Times.—" A stirring romance of the fight with crimejin a nest of 
hooligans and thieves.” 


HOW DOTH THE SIMPLE 
SPELLING BEE: 


By OWEN WISTER. Illustrated. Globe 8vo, 26. Gd, net. 


MADAME DE TREYMES. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Globe 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


FIELDING. 


RE-ISSUE, WITH NEW APPENDIX, 


FIELDING. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, 
Popular Edition, 1s. 6d. net. 


TOM JONES. 


Two vols, 8vo, 3S. 6d, net each, Roxburgh binding, Ss. net each. 
[Library of dinglish Classtcs 




















Library Edition, 26. net 
[English Men of Letters. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., Lonpox. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Tue Christie sale on Saturday did not fulfil the gloomy 
prophecies about modern works of art, at all events, to 
the extent anticipated. Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture 
fetched an almost fancy price, considering its merits. “ If 
the public knew as much about art as I do,” said the 
painter, ‘‘ they would never buy my pictures.” But there 
was and is always a public for Landseer; when it was not 
looking he achieved some superb portraits and landscapes 
of which one never hears. The inevitable reaction which 
set in after sensational prices for Burne-Joneses at the 
artist’s sale has certainly ceased, two thousand one 
hundred guineas being a very fair price for the beautiful 
but small Flamma Vestalis. And the amount given for 
Lord Davey’s Rossetti was excessiye if we consider the 
date of this picture and its feeble execution. Though of 
course catalogued in the Rossetti books, this work is 
simply from the artist’s studio, and is largely the work of 
bis assistants Knewstub or Dunn. To real connoisseurs a 
signature is of very little value on the picture of an artist 
who enjoyed any degree of popularity and is known to 
have employed “ ghosts.” 


The small sums obtained for the Leightons cannot have 
surprised any one who has watched the market. One of 
the most charming and delightful personalities in English 
art, the most picturesque of presidents though embalmed 
in an epigram of Whistler’s, has no significance in the 
hierarchy of art. He does not even reach the never very 
high level of excellence demanded at Burlington House. 
The attempt of friends to enshrine him with Watts, 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and Whistler is a touching 
testimonial to his personal charm, but it will never float 
his reputation down to posterity. Perhaps the merit of 
Sir William Richmond will preserve him from oblivion ; 
and if only the public had secured his superb collection of 
pictures and drawings instead of the Turkish Baths in 
which he kept them the name of Leighton would have 
gone down to ages with that of the Richardsons, Spitser 
or the Earl of Arundel. 


It would be very interesting to read the whole text of 
Mr. Charles Lounsbury’s will, part of which was published 
in the Daily ——— of April 23. The testator was an 
inmate of Sumning Insane Asylum, but there is nothing 
(in the published portions) to show that he was out of his 
mind ; all poets and men of letters when expressing them- 
selves appear, or are apt to appear, mad to the ordinary 








intelligence. To lunacy commissioners and solicitors the 
unfortunate author no doubt was a hopeless case. Is it 
possible that Sunning incarcerated another Walt Whit- 
man or an American A. E. Housman? There is some- 
thing of the rapture of the English poet’s “ Shropshire 
Lad ”’ in this delightful literary exercise and some of the 
passion which Richard Jeffries put into the * Story of My 
Heart.” 


To archeologists the advent of Shakespeare’s /é/e must 
always be a period of some anxiety. From any quarter, 
even from Stratford itself, there may emanate some 
ghastly proposal for the erection of new buildings or new 
images to perpetuate obscurities who have nailed them- 
selves to the mast of Avon and plucked the swan of his 
feathers. We may not always agree with Miss Corelli’s 
views about life or literature, but we all owe her a great 
debt of gratitude for exposing one of these intended out- 
rages in the nick of time. 





Browning has warned us against prying where the apple 
reddens, lest we lose our Edens—a poor rhyme, but a 
sound counsel. People who buy flowers and carry them 
in procession, with banners and municipal regalia, from a 
house where Shakespeare was possibly born to a church 
where he was certainly buried, are at least partaking in a 
graceful act of rather Teutonic homage, and need not (as 
they certainly do not) trouble to inquire how their action 
tends to the honour of Shakespeare and St. George, and 
how far to that of the municipality and the banking 
accounts of Stratford-on-Avon. Let them by all means 
listen to Miss Marie Bréma’s superb voice, and draw 
flattering unction from an address from the pulpit which 
declares them the successors of the Crusaders, the 
spiritual heirs of the pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas 
the Martyr. It does them good—and it does not hurt 
Shakespeare, 


Nevertheless, in mayoral speeches—always a dangerous 
form of celebration—we come sometimes so close to the 
apple-tree that we catch a glimpse of the scales of that 
which lurks amid the boughs. We see Shakespeare in the 
light of a Commercial Asset. We intercept hints that 
Shakespeares are weak, but that the directors by extending 
their operations hope to secure increased business and be 
able at the next meeting to declare a more satisfactory 
result of the year’s trading. It isno more than a hint—a 
glimpse of the shining slime; but it is there. And after 
all, what harm? Shakespeare—admirable man of busi- 
ness that he was—would have been delighted. In one of 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s books, ‘‘ Le Pére Eternel,” on having» 
it explained to him that the men he sees engaged in 
strange proceedings on the earth are worshipping him, 
remarks that it is the most sensible thing he has ever 
heard about them: If Shakespeare knows that he is a 
finer asset to Stratford-on-Avon even than Flower’s 
Beer he is probably proud that his fellow townsmen are 
so sensible. 





Stratford shows its sense, too, in engaging the services 
year after year of a genuine enthusiast for Shakespeare to 
see that Shakespeare’s plays get a chance beside his 
possible birthplace, his school, his grave, and that 
hallowed fraud, his mulberry-tree. Mr, F, R, Benson is 
not a Shakespeare enthusiast of the kimd that wears 
Shakespeare’s head as a tie-pin, nor of the kind that 
writes dull books to that Shakespeare had all 
knowledge, all critic, all religion—-that he makes churches 
unnecessary and sums up all the essence of all the creeds, 
schemes of ethics and practical wisdom of the world. 
Mr. Benson knows Shakespeare as a great poet and a 
writer of fine acting plays. His latest discovery is that 
Love’s Labour’s Lost is aot too “ thin” nor too technical 
to be played, and he has achieved in a moment a popular 
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success with a play which the actors had neglected (with 
two exceptions) ever since Shakespeare’s time. That is 
really honouring Shakespeare. 





Last week the St. James’s Dramatic Club, one of the 
most admirable amateur societies in London, gave an 
excellent performance at Passmore Edwards Hall in 
Tavistock Place. The programme consisted of the Screen 
Scene from the The School for Scandal; three scenes from 
The Merchant of Venice and ’Op o’ my Thumb. The last 
was admirably interpreted, but Miss Fearnhead did not 
seem to realise the tragedy of the title-réle, though, 
as the audience did not do so either, it was not of much 


consequence. Mr, Stanley Smith showed his usual 


versatility by sustaining the parts of Joseph Surface 
and Gratiano, with equal success on the same evening. 
Mr. William Hayes as Sir Peter Teazle and again as 
Shylock suggested by his remarkable acting that it 
cannot be very long before he distinguishes himself on a 
much larger stage. Miss Amy Rooker’s Portia was a 
charming rendering of a difficult part ; she managed with 
rare restraint to be perfectly natural and practised the 
rarer quality of mercy on the verse of Shakespeare. 


The addition of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s name to the 
cope of Pope Nicholas the Fourth, mentioned last week, 
is not the only honour bestowed upon the American mil- 
lionaire for his act of reparation. He has already received 
two medals—one from the Italian Government and the 
other from the Italian Academy of the Twenty-four Im- 
mortals. Mr. Morgan, by the way, is a member of the 
latter society, and the medal they presented to him bears 
the following inscription ; 


Jacobo Petropontio Morganio 
1 


u 
sacram chlamydem asculanam 
ablatam 
permagni emit munifice reddidit 
academia 
XXIV Immortalium Virorum decrevit. 
An. MDCCCCV. 


The inscription on the Government medallion is more 
elaborate and is in Latin. It was designed by Signor 
Barnabei, a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 


The following lyric note is by Claude Adhémar André 
Theuriet (1833-1907), who died last Tuesday. His life as 
Chef de Bureau d’Enregistrement at Bar-le-Duc did not 
sage y him from being prolific in verse and prose. His 

rst “‘crowned”’ poetry was ‘Le Chemin de Bois” 
(1867); his first drama in one act, Jean Marie (Odéon, 
1871); among his last are “‘ Darine’”’ (1899), ‘‘ Fleurs de 
Cyclamens”’ (1899), ‘‘La Vie Rustique”’ (1899), ‘** Nos 
Oiseaux” (same year—both are new editions), “ Villa 
Frangeville” (1899). He was *‘on” the Parnasse Con- 
temporain, Revue de Paris, Revue des Deux-Mondes, and 
other staffs : 
PROMENEDE SUR L’EHU 
Les saules frissonnent. La lune 
Argente la riviére brune 
Du reflet de ses bleus regards; 
La barque sous les hautes branches 


Glisse a.travers les roses blanches 
Des nénuphars. 


Parmi les feuillages dissoute, 

La fraicheur du soir, gouttea goutte, 

Répand des pleurs mystérieux, 

Et leur chute dans l'eau qui tremble 

Nous berce avec un chant qui semble 
Tomber des cieux..,. 


Chantez!. .. sous la voute qui pleure, 
Les yeux mi-clos, oubliant l'heure, 
Je vais réver au fil de l’eau, 
Comme un enfant que sa nourrice 
Cline, afin qu’il s’assoupisse 
Dans son berceau. 
(Fardin d' Automne.) 





Jews’ College, the theological college of Anglo-Jewry, 
recently celebrated its jubilee and in honour of the occa- 
sion a Jubilee volume has been published (Luzac). Two- 
thirds of the book, which is indeed an édition de luxe, are 
occupied by a history of the College, written by the Rev. 
Isidore Harris, one of the old students, wherein the story 
of the institution is told in great detail. -The remainder 
of the volume consists of essays on a variety of subjects 
by students, past and present, and by members of the 
teaching staff. The subjects of these essays differ widely ; 
many are so technical as to be incomprehensible to the 
layman ; but on the other hand others appeal to a circle 
far wider even than the Jewish community and can be 
read with interest and advantage by Christians as well as 
by Jews. First among these must be mentioned the 
contribution by the late Rev, S. Singer “‘ Where the Clergy 
Fail.” The lesson which this distinguished preacher 
taught is one that may well be learnt by preachers of all 
denominations. 


Dr. S. A. Hirsch’s article on “The Temple of Onias” 
is also one of the most interesting in the volume. He 
collects all the material relating to the interesting episode 
that centred round that mysterious institution and in his 
comments throws some doubt on the authenticity of 
Professor Flinders Petrie’s recent discoveries. ‘Some 
Points of Comparison and Contrast in Jewish and Roman 
Law” by the Rev. M. Hyamson, B.A., LL.B., is 
sufficiently described by its title. The subject with 


«| which the author deals is one that must attract all 


students of almost every description of law. The volume 
is profusely illustrated with splendidly reproduced por- 
traits of all the personages prominent in the history of the 
College, and has for a frontispiece a symbolical picture 
designed by Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., with a border by 
Frank Emanuel. 





In the obituary of the week there appears the name of 
one who has long held a respected place in the world of 
journalism, Sir George Armstrong after a distinguished 
career in India was drawn into politics at the time when 
Mr, W. H, Smith opposed John Stuart Mill in the con- 
stituency of Westminster. Shortly afterwards he became 
editor of The Globe newspaper and eventually its pro- 
prietor. In 188r, in conjunction with Mr. W. G. Madge, 
his life-long fellow worker, he established The People as 
a working-class Conservative newspaper, and therein 
achieved a brilliant success, 


Sir George Armstrong occupied a place midway 
between the old type of proprietor like Sir Beresford 
Hope and the entirely new type which has been de- 
veloped during the last few years, His management 
was distinguished by remarkable good sense rather than 
extreme byilliancy, although there were times when the 
enterprise of the Globe under his control astonished those 
who were managing some of its more pretentious con- 
temporaries; In the old days he did a very great deal of 
the editing himself, reading proofs and choosing sub- 
jects with a mixture of sagacity and practical judgment 
peculiarly his own, For the last eight or nine years he 
has not been so actively associated with the fortunes of 
the paper, but to the very last he maintained his interest 
in it. He was a model newspaper proprietor of his 
own kind. 


A short time ago we entered a protest against the 
action of a clergyman who recited his own “ poetry” to 
his congregation from the pulpit, as a substitute for the 
usual sermon. Now we Sear that Mr. —— the well- 
known caterer and the proprietor of many restaurants 
and eating-houses has taken upon himself to supply the 
public with food for the mind as well as food for the 
body, in the shape of—‘* Poetry.” A morning contem- 
porary, whose suffrages can always be relied on for 
anything that is bad in any sphere of life, recently 
devoted a considerable amount of space to an interview 
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with the new “ poet,” and even went so far as to quote 
several stanzas of dreadful doggerel about a little news- 
paper boy or some such equally soul-inspiring subject. 
** Oh England, my England!” 


In the very interesting note which Mr. A. H. Bullen has 
prefixed to his new edition of Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den’s, ‘‘ A Cypress Grove,” he remarks that Sir Thomas 
Brown “stored Drummond’s choicest cadences in his 
memory and reproduced them in after years with added 
splendour.” Mr. Bullen’s contention will be readily 
admitted by those who compare the prose of the Urn 
Burial with a sentence like the following: ‘‘ Desert and 
virtue for the most part want monuments and memory, 
seldom are recorded in the volumes of admiration, nay, 
are often branded with infamy, while statues and trophies 
are erected to those whose names should have been 
buried in their dust, and folded up in the darkest clouds 
of oblivion: so do the rank weeds in this garden of the 
world choke and over-run the sweetest flowers.” 


Dr. Woltmann’s Die Germanen in Frankreich, of which 
the author died recently, “ proves” that Germany is the 
first country in the world, and that great men every- 
where are Germans. Dolicocephalic spells Aryan, of 
which the “fine flower” is Teutonic. Dante, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michael Angelo had long skulls; argal. . . . La 
Roche/oucauld is but a colourable imitation of Fulkwald; 
Bonaparte, of the Lombard Bonipert (Napoléon had the 
regulation blue eyes, as a child; and so had Renan, 
whose daughter, Mme. Psichari, showed the doctor a 
blond lock of his hair). Briand is, of course, Brandt. 
Condé, Colbert, Pascal, Descartes, Voltaire, Laplace, 
Lafayette, and Robespierre were all long-skulled Aryans, 
or Germans; also, Balzac, Lamartine, Hugo, Musset, 
Zola, and . . . Alexandre Dumas, whose ancestors were 
not precisely blond. Dr. Woltmann founded a “ Review 
of political anthropology,” which was, patriotically and 
considerably, subscribed for by the superior race, with 
whom Virtue will perish. 


The Lord Mayor, in his recent speech on Imperial Educa™ 
cation—whatever that may mean—expressed himself as 
shocked that a prospective office-boy, who had passed the 
Standards, did not know whether Gibraltar was in Asia 
or not. What can that matter? Geography is of no 
practical use either in an office or elsewhere. He who 
wants to go toGibraltar goes first to Messrs, Cook, and 
he who wants tosend a letter there, looks out the name 
in the Post Office Guide. The Lord Mayor might have 
found more flagrant examples of the imbecility of our 
system of education than the teaching of geography. 
What about the training of teachers in writing and speak- 
ing their own language ? These unfortunate persons are 
forced like poultry until they are fit for examination. 
They can only carry out their instructions. We know of 
School managers who have collections of humorous 
illiterate letters from highly certificated masters and 
mistresses, and the majority can only speak correct 
English with great and obvious effort. 


So the pun on the latten (Latin) spoons was never made 
by Shakespeare, “‘ melancholy,” to Master Ben Jo(h)ason, 
“translator!” Theiconoclast is M. Castelain. Next we 
Shall be told that the “‘ man of ,war” and the “Spanish 
gallion”’ did not “‘ drink hard,’’ maugre Rev. John Ward: 
that “ the bricklayer” did not kill ‘ Gabriel’; that Sir 
John Suckling never defended him against the plagiarist. 
We knew already that Cromwell (Crumwell) never spoke 
of removing any “bauble” from Westminster; that 
Edward II. was not born in Carnarvon Castle—perhaps 
not even murdered, in the fiendish manner alleged, at 
Berkeley. How then are boys to answer in History exa- 
minations ? The following is historique: ‘‘What do you 
know of the reign of Canute? N.B. Omit the anecdote of 
the seashore.” [T.C.D. Examiner: Dr, Barlow]. Any- 
thing more calculated in cold-bloodedness has never swum 
into a man’s mental ken. 


TO A SILENT POET 


WHERE are the eagle-wings that lifted thee 
Above the ken of mortal hopes and fears, 

And was it thou who in serener years 

Framed magic words with such sweet symmetry ? 
Didst thou compel the sun, the stars, the sea, 
Harness the golden horses of the spheres, 

And make the winds of God thy charioteers 
Along the roads of Immortality ? 


Art thou dead then? Nay, leave the folded scroll, 
Let us keep quiet lips and patient hands ; 
Not as sheer children use, who would unclose 
The petals of young flowers, but paying toll 
At that high gate where Time grave gardener stands 
Waiting the ripe fulfilment of the rose. 

A. D. 








LITERATURE 
THE “AULD SANG” 


History of Scotland. By Anprew Lane. Vol. iv. (Black- 
wood, 20s.) 


KILLIECRANKIE, Glencoe, the Union, the 1715, Prince 
Charlie, and Culloden—lives there a Scot who can resist 
the perusal, we had almost said the purchase, of the latest 
full, true, and particular account of these the very 
elements of his country and himself? Frankly to speak, 
we cannot answer our own question. We cannot answer 
for the most recent generation of Scots ; for ourselves, we 
have greedily devoured every word of this fourth and 
concluding volume of Mr. Lang’s “ History of Scotland.” 
But what with express trains, telegraphs, telephones and 
tourists, a common press, a common education, and 
common ideas of empire, it may be doubted whether the 
proverbial Scot’s perfervidum ingenium is what it was- 

From John o’ Groat’s House to the Land’s End (in the 
neighbourhood of which there are a number of fine golf 
links) we are all much of a kin now. So intermingled are 
we that at any dining-table in London it is rare to find a 
person without some Scots strain of blood. The same is 
probably true of any considerable commercial place in 
England, and certainly is true of the colonies. Very 
strange, when one considers it, is the thoroughness of the 
revenge which the Scot has taken for the antipathy and 
prejudice which Dr. Johnson so faithfully and frequently 
expressed. And the revenge is by no means yet accom- 

plished. The spread and domination of the Scot continues 
in an increasing degree, for Scotland remains and must 

remain under present conditions a breeding-place of 

generations of men and women for all of whom there is 

no room at home. They must go forth into England and 

the world, for the most part to prevail, and where they fail 

to fail lamentably, for a bad Scotsman is usually a terrible 

blackguard. 

As this process goes on (and go on it must or Scotland 
will burst) it will be curious for those who live to see how 
far the story with which this volume deals shall have lost 
its savour for Scots as a story and become a mere history. 
Will the hereditary instinct to ‘‘ greet” over Flodden 
and Glencoe, to “blaw’ about Bannockburn, and 
‘‘blether” about Burns fade under the influence of 
modern “ progress” and prosperity? For the Scot is 
right in the forefront of progress and the acquisition of 
riches, In the past half-century Scotland has become a 





very wealthy country, and it is no longer a remote place 
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In a round of the clock a man may watch the sun set at 
Southampton and see it full risen at Loch Awe. Ina 
forenoon he may “run up” from Glasgow to Sheffield to 
do some business, or may telephone instantly from Inver- 
ness to Torquay. Will the story of Scotland that was 
inborn in the being of Scotsmen bear all that and live? 
The historic kail, and porridge and poverty have disap- 
peared before cheap bacon and the almost gratuitous 
loaf. The poor in Scotland to-day are the poor of every- 
where. Intellect and energy no longer strain against the 
leash of penury, but go forth into the world on well- 
assured highways to reward. Scotsmen everywhere have 
proved themselves to be by nature among the best 
equipped of all races for mastering the conditions of exist- 
ence in every variety of clime and circumstance, Having 
these gitts, can they preserve those strong characteristics 
that made them Scotsmen in Scotland, or shall they, now 
that the barriers are down, become increasingly worldsmen, 
and the story of their race which they drank in with their 
mother’s milk go out of their consciousness and become, 
as we have said, mere history ? 

Grannies in Scotland no longer sing over the cradle 
about the wee bird that cam’ to our ha’ door an’ warbled 
sweet and clearly; or of Leezie Lindsay that kilted her 
gown 0’ green satin up to her knee and went away wi’ 
Lord Ronald Macdonald, or of the Argyll that plundered 
the bonnie house o’ Airlie. Would there be an audience 
to-day in any High Street of the North for the old ballad. 
man who to attentive crowds used to sing of how 

It fell upon a summer’s day 

King Edward cam’ in grand array 

The Scottish forces to dismay 

Upon the field o’ Bannockburn, 

and held them listeners for some four and twenty verses 
of most veracious chronicle? We doubt it very much in 
these days of Harry Lauder and express trains, And we 
likewise fear that we are far on the way to a time when 
Culloden will be no more to Scotsmen than say Marston 
Moor is to Englishmen; a date, that is, in a faintly 
remembered text-book. 

There is no such deadly enemy to the romance of 
history as your modern text-book, your “ epochs,” or 

our “‘ periods” in a series uniform in binding and price. 

he historian on the larger scale seems like to prove a 
similar foe to story. Here we have Mr. Lang, who by all 
accounts is a Scotsman, writing of the fateful persons and 
events set out above without a tear or thrill. From 
allusions dropped by Mr. Lang in some of his numerous 
writings we gather he once had in him something of that 
spirit which in other circumstances might have made him 
a devil of a fellow. Apparently that devil is clean dead. 
Either that or he has been severely repressed. If there 
is any zest apparent at all in the narrative it shows when 
the author is tracking, like Sherlock Holmes, some slight 
clue to a new fact, or balancing the microscopical this 
against the infinitesimal that. We confess we are of the 
schools of Macaulay and Carlyle; we like rhetoric when 
informed by ideas, and the high didactic when charged with 
the poetry of life. But, these predilections apart, the 
essential facts of the period dealt with in this fourth 
book are displayed in a most clear and orderly fashion, 
and we are disposed to concede Mr. Lang’s hope that 
“the character of the last Stuart Prince of Wales bornin 
England is here drawn with a measure of truth which has 
hitherto been withheld.” It is doubtless also desirable 
that “‘ even in histories for schools it would be wise to let 
the pupils understand something about the nature and 
sources and relative credibility of historical evidence.” 
But when one notes the discrepancies that arise in a 
police-court about an event that happened the day before 
yesterday, and that the most truthfully intentioned man 
is fallible as to fact, there seems ground of preference for 
the historian who possesses warmth of feeling, and that 
larger power of divination of the essential character of 
men and events which produces what was wont to be 
called a “‘ history.” 





GEORGE GASCOYNE 


Supposes and Jocasta, Translated from the Italian by Grorce 
Gascoyne and F. Kinwetmerscn. Edited by Jonn W. 
Cunurre. (Heath, 3s. net.) 


“| HAVE loytred (my lorde) I confesse, I have lien streak- 
ing me (like a lubber) when the sun did shine, and now I 
strive al in vaine to loade the carte when it raineth. I 
regarded not my comelynes in the Maymoone of my youth, 
and yet now I stand prinking me in the glasse, when the 
crowes foote is growen under mine eye. But what ?” 
So writes George Gascoyne in his dedication of * The 
Steele Glas” to the right honourable his singular good 
lord the Lord Gray of Wilton. True, he goes on in his 
next paragraph to instance cases of great men who had 
been wild youths: “Aristotle spent his youth very 
ryotously, and Plato (by your leave) in twenty of his 
youthful years was no less addicted to delight in amorous 
verse than hee was after in his age painful to write good 
precepts of moral philosophy,” yet any apology for lazi- 
ness, even to the stern old puritan of Wilton, would seem 
superfluous, considering the activity of George Gascoyne’s 
life. Such things arecomparative. Standards of vitality 
differ: the meaning of a day’s work varies as widely 
almost as the value of the work itself. The Elizabethan 
standard was very high. Men lived then—with a kind of 
happy genius for life. ae 

George Gascoyne holds a place in literature far more 
important than the positive merit of his work would 
warrant. He was an industrious innovator: but he was a 
courtier and a soldier before he was a man of letters, a 
member of Parliament even before a writer. He approached 
literature with the easy nonchalance ef a man of action 
who has brains and adaptability: with small misgiving 
as to his own powers and immense energy. So he was not 
at all handicapped by reverence: he had no need of any 
affectation. He quietly experimented in different forms 
of literature, quite certain that literature must be the 
gainer thereby, and incredible as it may seem, literature 
did gain by his experiments so considerably that he can 
even be forgiven the shocking precedent which he did 
something to establish. His efforts cleared the way for 
humbler and better men. Not that his arrogance was 
objectionable ; it was too natural to be in any way offen- 
sive; and Gabriel Harvey happens (inadvertently almost) 
to judge his work with greater accuracy than his judg- 
ments are wont to contain when he says: “ M, Gascoyne 
who wanted not some commendable parts of conceit and 
endeavour.” 

George was the son and the heir of Sir John Gascoyne 
of Bedfordshire, and he was disinherited just when 
Elizabeth came to the throne and he was about twenty 
years old. His doings as member of Gray’s Inn did not 
meet with his father’s approval, nor with the approval of 
his constituents, who drew up a solemn petition to pre- 
vent his taking his seat in Parliament. “ Item,” runs 
this petition, ‘‘ he is a defamed person and noted as well 
for manslaughter as for other great cryemes. Item he is a 
common Rymer. . . . Item he is a notorious Ruffiane and 
especiallie noted to be a Spie and Atheist and a Godles 
person.” He was thus saved from Parliament, even after 
an effort to steady himself by marrying a rich widow with 
a family and by returning to his studies of the law. He 
went to Holland to fight and to regain fortune under Lord 
Grey of Wilton. In Holland he had adventures. He 
distinguished himself for bravery, which won him three 
hundred guldens beyond his pay; he fell in love with a 
Dutch lady, to whom he gave a picture of himself: and 
enemies on the score of this picture trumped up against 
him a charge of treachery, which came to nothing; he 
was shipwrecked, and was taken prisoner by the Spaniards 
for four months, to which catastrophe his encomiast, 
Master George Whetstons, refers in the verse ; 
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Even there the man, that went to fight for pence 
Cacht by sly hap, in prison vile was popt. 

Yéa had not wordes, fought for my lives defence 
For all my hands, my breth had there been stopt. 


Having talked himself into freedom he came again to 
England, and, taking up literature once more, he wrote 
himself into fame. Only four years of life remained for 
him. But during those four years he wrote ‘‘ The Steele 
Glas,” which is the first English satire in verse, a moral 
play called ‘‘ The Glasse of Government,” and “‘ A Delicate 
Diet for Daintie Mouthde Droonkardes.”’ At Sir Humfrey 
Gilbert’s house in Lim¢honse, where he was a frequent 
visitor, he must have often met Humfrey Gilbert’s 
nephew, young Walter Ralegh, of the Middle Temple. 
Young Ralegh had Gascoyne in great esteem, as the verses 
which are prefixed to ‘‘The Steel Glass” amply show. 
There was much in common between the two men, and to 
Gascoyne Ralegh probably owed his first impulse towards 
literature. He was an innovator and original, and that 
bespeaks force of character, a trait which must have 
drawn young Ralegh to him. For like attracts like in a 
mysterious manner. Moreover, his early death at the age 
of forty would impress any influence strongly upon his 
young friend: and that influence is discoverable in the 
directness and freedom from literary affectation of any 
kind which is noticeable in the work of both men. And it 
is interesting to speculate whether without Gascoyne Ralegh 
would ever have possessed knowledge and insight enough 
to realise later Spenser’s worth which the scholar Harvey 
completely failed to see. Be that as it may, the friend- 
ship of Gascoyne and Ralegh anticipates pregnantly the 
friendship of Ralegh and Spenser, which was of impor- 
tance to the literature of the world. Gascoyne’s life 
resembles in little the subsequent career of Ralegh him- 
self, and the device Tam Marti quam Mercurio suited him 
as nicely as it suited Ralegh, who afterwards, by adopting 
this device, made it famous. 

George Gascoyne was the most considerable man writing 
at that time. Since the publication of “Tottel’s Mis- 
cellany” in 1557 there had for some thirty years been a 
distinct lull in the output of poetry and the work of 
Gascoyne was a prelude to the revival that came about 
the years 1579-1582, when Sidney, Spenser, Watson and 
Lyly first made their appearance, the true harbingers of 
the tempest of song which broke upon the world in 1590, 
and continued for some twenty amazing years. He tried 
his hand quietly as became a gentleman, at every form; 
realising and pointing out as it were the capacity of the 
great instrument of the English language. Thomas Nash, 
far the most discerning Elizabethan critic for all his 
** phantasticall bibble-babbles and capricious pangs,” put 
him at his right value when he wrote in the preface to 
R. Greene’s ‘‘Menaphon” addressed to the gentlemen 
students. ‘‘Whoever my private opinion condemns as 
faultie Master Gascoyne is not to bee abridged of his 
deserved esteeme, who first beate the path to that perfec- 
tion which our best poets have aspired too since his 
departure: whereto he did ascend by comparing the 
Italian with the English, as Sully did Graecae cum 
Latinis.”’ 

The present edition of the two translations from the 
Italian of Ariosto’s comedy and Ludovico Dolce’s tragedy, 
is neat and scholarly. For a long time it was supposed 
that Gascoyne in the “‘ Jocasta”’ had direct recourse to the 
Greek original of Euripides, ‘“‘ The Pheenisse.” Mr. Cunliffe 
has effectually disposed of this myth, taken as fact, we 
may note, even in Mr. Arber’s reprint of ‘‘The Steel 
Glass,” by printing the Italian version in its entirety and 
by proving moreover that Dolce himself relied wholly 
upon a Latin translation of the Greek. Mr. Cunliffe’s 
— and introduction are brief and admirably to the 
point. 





THE PEASANT AND THE LAND 


The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of the Common Fields. 
By Gitzert Stater. (Constable, 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE casual observer who used to go under the name of 
“the arm-chair politician” is frequently puzzled by the 
various “ movements” of the time. He finds it difficult 
to discriminate between those that are spontaneous and 
sprung, as it were, from below, and those that are artificial 
and stimulated from above. The land question comes 
inevitably into this doubtful list. It must be evident to 
the most casual observer that during the last quarter of a 
century the interest of the English people has shifted its 
focus. When Mr. Gladstone was in his prime questions of 
domestic policy dominated all others, and in his day the 
land and the Church struggled for the first place in the 

rogramme of the reformers. But Darwinism seems to 
fave taken the sting out of ecclesiastical agitation, and 
the long freezing depression in agriculture has effectually 
damped the enthusiasm of those who used to cry aloud 
for the nationalisation of land and made capital out of 
agrarian nostrums. Now that a Liberal Government is 
in power, however, an attempt has been made to 
mesmerise into a show of life some of these apparently 
dying issues. More books have been published about the 
land question recently than have appeared for a long time 
previously. The volume before us is one of the latest. It 
is supplementary to the works of men like Vingrado, 
Seebohm, Maine and others. It differs from them to 
this extent—that the author is engaged in P sea, be poli- 
tical propagandum. In a preface he lays down his own 
creed as follows : 


British agriculture must be democratised. By this I mean that the 
principle of collective ownership of the soil must be established or re- 
established ; that agricultural co-operation must be revived in forms 
suitable to modern conditions ; that the ancient right of independent 
access to the soil for every tiller of it must be restored; that a career 
of industrial advance in agriculture must be made possible for the 
competent worker, 


Dr. Slater has been fortunate enough to secure an 
introduction from the Earl of Carrington, the Minister 
for Agriculture, but here we find a view expressed that 
does not exactly tally with that just quoted. Lord 
Carrington says: 

Common field agriculture was a survival of customs and institu- 
tions which had grown up when each village lived its life to a great 
extent in isolation. It was necessary that the villager should almost 
forget that he was a Little Pedlingtonian to realise that he was an 
Englishman, Village patriotism had to lie down temporarily to 
make way for national patriotism ; and when the spirit died out of the 
village community its form could not be preserved. 


Dr. Slater it will be noticed, holds that the principle of 
collective ownership of the soil must be established or 
re-established. Lord Carrington, on the other hand, 
declares practically that collective ownership belongs to 
obsolete conditions, The truth would appear to be that 
Dr. Slater has not thought out his case with the exactitude 
and impartiality which should be expected from a serious 
student. Ti ~ is a certain carelessness evident alike in his 
argument ara nhisstyle. He uses the ‘ladies’ pronoun ’”’ 
much as theugi: ke belonged to the gentler sex himself, 
“One is tempcu,” ‘one is inclined,” “ one is therefore 
inclined,” are phrases that look out from nearly every page 
and contrast curiously with the forcible opinions that 
the writer means to uphold. His confusion appears to be 
easily explicable. No thoughtful student is likely to take 
an extremely decided or absolute view of enclosure. On 
the one hand to the agriculturist it is manifest that the 
system of open field cultivation had not the element of 
endurance. It did not conduce to thoroughness and pro- 
gress. Individual ownership was necessary before any 
great improvement in husbandry could take place. As 
Lord Carrington says, the process was inevitable On the 
other hand, statesmen of very different shades of political 
thought, have agreed that the enclosure of waste or 
common land was carried out without due regard being paid 
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to the interests of the peasants. The yeoman farmers 
of the eighteenth century, concerning whom so much has 
been written, owed whatever prosperity attended them to 
the fact that attached to their small holdings was a con- 
siderable quantity of common grazing. Without that 
common grazing, existence was impossible, and after the 
commons were enclosed they gradually passed away. 
There is not a county in Great Britain where evidence 
cannot be obtained of the existence of great numbers of 
small holdings that were gradually consolidated into large 
farms. We donot know that the change was as regrettable 
as is sometimes set forth. Romance has woven a great 
deal round the yeoman farmer that is in contradiction to 
the reality. The yeoman was an interesting English 
character, sturdy and independent, but as a rule a very poor 
agriculturist. No buildings were in worse repair, no 
fences and ditches more il] kept, than those that belonged 
to the small owner. Whoever wants the history of the 
whole class written in brief will do well to study the life 
of Richard Jefferies and his progenitors, and see how 
gradually the money-lender forged his bonds round them. 
Before the father of Jefferies left Coate, the place with its 
neglected orchard, its heavily thatched roof that was 
unmended and full of holes, the tumble-down buildings and 
picturesque and unattractive garden was exactly typical 
of the residence of many hundreds of small proprietors, 
The acres now have got a new master, the old thatch has 
been torn from the roof, the buildings rebuilt and a 
workmanlike appearance given to the whole steading so 
that a contrast is made which brings the new face to face 
with the old. The hankering after the re-establishment 
of a form of agriculture which has grown obsolete is in 
our opinion bound to be disappointing. What we require 
are changes suitable to modern conditions. The peasant 
proprietor of old could exist mainly because he was 
content to live in a very rough way. His little place was 
almost self-sufficing. His linen was woven by the women- 
kind of his household. He was content to go in home- 
spun made from the wool of his own sheep and his palate 
had been accustomed tono daintier fare than was provided 
by the land on which he lived. But to-day the most 
ordinary labourer is accustomed to more luxury than 
would have satiated his master one hundred years ago. 
He is content neither to be clothed nor to eat in the 
manner of his ancestors. Hence if he is to be induced to 
remain on the soil it will not be by the offer of land on any 
security whatever, but by the opening up of chances to 
earn such a livelihood as is necessary to him in these 
times. Dr. Slater writes very strongly about common 
ownership and co-operation, but we do not know that he 
has had the same experience as Lord Carrington, who 
writes the introduction. On the small holdings of the 
latter in the neighbourhood of Spalding we do not know 
of anything at all in the nature of common ownership. 
On the contrary the individual owner of the estate 1s 
Lord Carrington himself who lets it to an association, they 
in their turn letting it to individual tenants. If we 
mistake not the very greatest difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in promoting co-operation among the tenants in 
question. The truth is that on a modern small holding 
the conditions of success are first that the land be heavy 
and fruitful, and second that good markets are available. 
No doubt it is a problem demarding solution what pro- 
vision to make that will take the place of the common 
pasture. That passed away with the Enclosure Acts. On 
Lord Carrington’s holdings we believe a tentative effort 
has been made to give each tenant grazing at so much per 
beast on a field that is practically common. Yet this is no 
renewal of the old state of affairs, because the grazing is 
let in exactly the same business manner as it would be to 
a grazier if it were a park. The reformer of to-day, in 
fact, cannot with any chance of success revive the con- 
ditions of the past. He must make up his mind to deal 
with things as they are, 





THE TRAGEDY OF FAILURE 


The Triumph of Mammon. By. Joun Davipson, (E. Grant 
Richards, 5s.) 


It is generally believed—or at least maintained—that 
fame and success are demoralising things, that wealth is a 
curse to its possessor, and that it needs poverty and 
failure to brace a man and bring out his best qualities. 
It may be so with some people, but in the great majority 
of cases the exact converse seems to be true. Men grow 
warm and genial with success, crabbed and sour with 
adversity. When the world smiles on them they smile on 
it; when it frowns their spirits fall and they grow dull and 
sulky. After all, it is only natural that people should be 
more agreeable when they are happy than when they are 
miserable, and if people are agreeable they are fulfilling at 
least one important duty to society. Giuseppe Giacosa, 
the famous Italian dramatist who died the other day, 
wrote a very interesting play on this subject. It was 
called Come le Foglie, and it told of a commonplace 
middle-class family who filled their place well enough in 
the social system and seemed quite decent people so long 
as they were prosperous. 

But the time came when they had to stand the test 
of calamity. The father lost his money, and the 
various members of the family were compelled to face 
poverty and set about making a living. The result 
was an appalling revelation of character on the part 
of these unhappy people. They had seemed pleasant, 
well-conducted folk enough in their good days. Shut in 
by their wealth and sheltered from temptation they had 
had no opportunity for showing of what clay they were 
made. When the opportunity came they showed it in 
unmistakable fashion. The mother was vain and self- 
indulgent and was ready to sell her honour for a trinket. 
The son was feeble and nerveless, incapable of sustained 
effort. The daughter—but itis unnecessary to go through 
the catalogue. 

These reflections are suggested by the perusal of Mr. 
John Davidson’s latest play, The Triumph of Mammon. 
Mr. John Davidson has been, from the worldly point 
of view, a failure, He tells us so quite frankly in 
a long epilogue to the present volume. In fact he is 
always telling us so. We seem to recall much the same 
confession (or rather profession, for Mr. Davidson is 
evidently rather proud of it) in another play—The 
Theatrocrat—which he published a few months ago, Now 
there may be some people, as we have admitted, whom 
failure strengthens and braces. It calls out all their 
patience and self-control. It makes their work finer, their 
artistry more conscientious. Mr. Davidson is not one of 
these. Failure flies to his head. It makes him peevish 
and violent. In his younger days one recalls him as a 
poet of some gifts and accomplishment from whom a 
good deal was hoped. Those days, we fear, are over, and 
in his later work we note, with real regret, a steady 
falling-off in workmanship, an increasing lack of taste or 
self-control, and an over-mastering egoism which would be 
ridiculous if it were not rather pathetic. Mr. Davidson 
is a zealot and a reformer; but the world is not to be 
reformed by mere railing, and the violent absurdities of 
The Triumph of Mammon make dreary as well as unprofit- 
able reading. The whole performance reminds one of a 
small boy in a passion shouting bad words at his nurse. 
Had Mr. Davidson’s earlier plays won the recognition 
which he considers to have been their due he might 
(though of this we are not sure) have done creditable 
work tor the contemporary stage. They failed to do so, and 
the result is The Triumph of Mammon. It is one more 
instance of the tragedy of Failure. 
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Stories from the ZEneid. By H. L, Havewt, (Harrap, 2s, 6d. 
net.) 

THE necessity for this book is not apparent. It is very 

doubtful, in fact, whether the rendering of the great 

Latin epic into prose is desirable, even if it were possible. 


But Mr. Havell’s object is not translation so much as | 


adaptation. He wishes to set before the schoolboy, the 
story of the Aineid, as distinct from the literary form, 
whereof the difficulties too often extinguish the budding 
interest in the tale of which it is the vehicle. And, in so 
far as the tale is lucidly set out, he has succeeded in his 
object. The book is in no sense a “‘crib.”” It could not 
be used by the most ingenious lad as a help to the 
rendering of a single line of the Latin, but, by giving the 
development of the “‘ plot”’ in an intelligible form, it will 
help the youthful Latinist to realise that Vergil did not 
write with the sole object of torturing him and his kind. 

But tosay that the prose of Mr. Havell conveys the least 
idea of the magic of Vergil would be ridiculous. Indeed, 
he seems to us to betray a fundamental misconception of 
the real value of his poet. To him, the epic is essentially 
Roman in spirit, essentially Greek in form. Quot homines, 
tot sententie, especially in the matter of a greater man 
than any of them. But to our mind, the great charm of 
Vergil lies in his perfect Latin—his absolutely certain 
handling of the Roman medium, while the spirit of the 
Eneid is wholly to seek. It is a running narrative, an 
easily-flowing romance, with a strongly political sub- 
motive, but destitute of a single touch of real humanity 
save in the character of Dido, which with the “ boat-race ” 
passage is worth the whole of the rest of Vergil put 
together. The style of Vergil is his sole claim to greatness. 
So great is its flexibility that he can move his reader to 
charming glow of sympathetic passion, grief or excitement 
by words alone. But robbed of the setting of words, 
every character, every incident, fades into ghostly un- 
reality. 

And Mr. Havell has indeed stripped the poet of his 
garment of words. True, he begins well enough, but the 
level of restraint is not kept up. It is not long before his 
prose becomes alternately pedestrian and high-falutin’, 
while dulness pervades the whole like the drone of a bag- 
pipe under the skirl, with occasionally a false note such 
as “the Trojan Goliath” (Bitias) to jar and offend. 
Quotation is often unfair in a review, but perhaps it may 
not be amiss to give a single instance of the average style 
of this bait to catch the interest of the schoolboy. It is 
taken at random from p. 169, but is very fairly represen- 
tative of any page after the first twenty. 


Nisus forthwith unfolded his plan, which coincided so opportunely 
with the subject under discussion, and explained that he had already 
reconnoitred the ground while hunting with Euryalus, and followed 
the forest paths to the neighbourhood of Pallanteum. 


Dryden is not only more palatable reading. He is 
closer to Vergil: 
Nor can we be mistaken in the way ; 
For, hunting in the vales, we both have seen 


The rising turrets and the stream between 
And know the winding course with every ford. 


There are, of course, those who are constitutionally 
averse to poetry. But to these Vergil cannot appeal in 
any guise, for in Vergil the subject-matter is subsidiary to 
the form, and the style of this book of Mr. Havell’s is 
amorphous. 

The book is well printed in large clear type. The 
binding before us is, however, ornate to a degree: we 
should rather describe it as gaudy. The illustrations 
vary greatly. They are reproductions from paintings by 
Draper and Richmond, of sculptures both ancient and 
modern, of a couple of engravings by Picart, of two 
examples of “black and white” by Evelyn Paul, and of 
seven drawings by Sir E. Burne-Jones. There may be 





admirers of the great pre-Raphaelite who will find beauty 
in these drawings, but no one could claim for them either 
force or fire, or even the faintest touch of harmony with 
Vergil. For the most part they are but unfinished sketches, 
decorative enough, perhaps, but weak in touch and futile 
in design. As illustrations to the Aineid they are as 
misleading as the text which they “embellish.” And 
their weakness is rendered the more obvious by their 
unsuitability to the half-tune process of reproduction. 

If the book is intended as a mere #récis of the A°neid, 
well and good. It has some of the qualities of a good 
précis. But as an introduction to the spirit of Vergil, 
and his poem, it is a lamentable failure, the more to be 
regretted in that its existence is uncalled for. 


British North America: I. The Far West, the Home of the 
Salish and Déné, (The Native Races of the British 
Empire.) By C. Hit-Tour. (Constable, 6s. net.) 


EvEN the casual traveller who wanders at all from the 
ordinary tourist routes in America becomes aware that 
among the North-American Indians are included types 
offering very diverse characteristics. Especially, omitting 
certain peculiar races of the southern and south-western 
United States, is the inland Indian superior in physique 
to the fish-eating, more or less mongoloid red man of the 
Puget Sound and North Pacific coast region. According 
to modern scientific methods, however, the Indians are 
divided into linguistic stocks, the groups being arranged 
according to the community or diversity of their 
languages; so it comes about that one of the peoples 
forming the subject-matter of this volume, the Salish, 
which inhabits a wide area comprising the four most 
north-westerly States of the American Union and thence 
stretching over all British Columbia to and over the 
mountains and far eastward and northward towards 
Behring Sea, contains tribes representing in almost their 
extreme form both the inland and the.coastal types. The 
inland Salish, as also the Déné, living hunters’ lives in the 
mountains and the plains, instead of squatting in canoes 
and eating easily-won fish, have the wiry, lissom figures 
which one sees in the hunting tribes further south and 
east, but unlike many of the latter—and still more unlike 
the red man of fiction—the British North-American 
Indians are, it seems, deplorable cowards. All authorities 
unite in pronouncing them to be “ timid, pusillanimous 
and cowardly,” and when an affair of honour has to be 
settled, even among warriors, they use no deadly weapons, 
nor even fists, but find sufficient satisfaction in a wrestling 
bout in which hair-pulling is the chief method of attack. 
Also, it appears, among some of the Déné, when one man 
wants another man’s wife, all that he has to do is to 
challenge the husband to a wrestling match, when, if he 
proves the victor, the woman ipso facto becomes his 
property. It seems a primitive arrangement, but none 
the less both these races, and especially the Salish, possess 
and, according to the authorities, live up to, a lofty code 
of ethics, with a classification of virtues and vices which 
is almost exactly Christian. On the whole, in spite of 
their cowardice, the picture which Mr. Hill-Tout gives us 
is of a so penn | engaging people. His knowledge, of 
the Salish especially, is evidently of the most intimate 
and we get a quantity of detailed information, pleasantly 
conveyed, of their ways of life and thought, together with 
discussions based on knowledge at first hand of such 
subjects (of interest to readers of the ACADEMY) as 
totemism and spirit religion. The black spot in the 
picture is the awful rapidity with which the people 
themselves are disappearing, for it seems that their 
numbers now are little more than one-tenth of what they 
were when white men first came in contact with them 
hardly more than a century ago. “The principal cause of 
this excessive mortality is alcoholism. Chief among the 
secondary causes are small-pox, syphilis and pneumonia.” 
Individual tribes have diminished from five thousand to 
eight hundred in forty years, and from over two thousand 
to seven hundred in twenty. In spite of their virtues and 
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the readiness with which they have assimilated some of 
the better features of civilisation it is evident that as 
peoples they are “tending visibly not to be” and we 
are now none too soon in embarking on their scientific 
investigation. 








LYING IN FICTION 


In an interesting and suggestive introduction to Messrs. 
George Routledge’s last published volume of “The Early 
Novelist Series” (‘‘ Moll Flanders”? and ‘“ Roxana”’ by 
Daniel Defoe), Mr. E. A. Baker contends that Defoe was 
the inventor of the naturalistic novel. Without plunging 
into the heated sea of controvesy as to what actually 
constitutes realism and naturalism in fiction—a subject 
for which we have neither time nor space—and beyond 
expressing the general belief that in France naturalism 
begins and ends with Guy de Maupassant, and in England 
with Mr. George Moore, we would venture to suggest that 
Defoe was not, strictly speaking, a novelist at all, any 
more than was his admirer and imitator, George Borrow, 
that he was not in the artistic sense an inventor, and that 
it is from an entirely different point of view that his 
fiction, if we are to understand it aright, must be 
considered. 

Apart from any distinction of schools, the writers of 
fiction in all countries, and of all ages may be divided into 
two classes: artists who through the medium of their 
imagination are revealers and tellers of the truth ; and liars, 
deliberate and often heartless liars, who disguise and 
distort the truth, who lie with a specific purpose, mostly 
for pelf, and sometimes by reason of a degenerate nature, 
instinctively, because they cannot help it. 

In the latter class we must unhesitatingly place Defoe, 
and when we add that in our opinion his only equal as a 
liar in fiction has been Alexandre Dumas, it will be recog- 
nised at once that we do not begrudge or deny to hima 
very high pedestal in the world of letters. The methods 
of the two men were of course widely different. Dumas 
lied naturally as a nigger, whose great grandfather had 
been a slave. Holding History behind his back like the 
traditional hen which Sambo hasstolen from a neighbour’s 
farmyard, all the wealth of his negro imagination was 
brought into play to tell a false story about it, and though 
his fantastic explanations merited a cowhiding, the very 
luxuriance of his lies and the ingenuity of his invention 
raised the smile which entailed forgiveness. Another of 
these liars was Zola, whose motives, however, seem to have 
been, like those of Defoe, almost purely mercenary. To 
give anexample. When Zola’s “ L’Argent’”’ first appeared, 
as a feuilleton in a Paris daily paper, it was easy for the 
reader to calculate every day to a nicety at which 
particular point in the story a filthy scene was impending. 
The Bourse being a dry and technical subject, an instal- 
ment of the feuilleton loaded with figures was certain to 
be followed by a chapter reeking with tmmondices, and 
this alternation was necessary to achieve a popular 
success. A special public had to be catered for. A certain 
phase of life had to be deliberately misrepresented in the 
interest of the sale of the book, and all this on the 
pretence of holding up the mirror to human nature, of 
proving a pseudo-scientific theory in the name of a 
pseudo realism. 

It may seem harsh to describe these writers and their 
kind as liars, but after all it was the profession which 
they would seem to have chosen for themselves, and they 
were very successful at it. Only in the case of Defoe did 
it involve any discredit during lifetime, and he and the 
others, after their deaths, have not ceased to be com- 
memorated and belauded in every possible way. Dumas 
has his statue in the Place Malesherbes of Paris. Zola is 
at the Panthéon. And Defoe, liar as he was, holds, and 


will ever hold, a warm place in our own, and surely in 
every English heart. 
The harshness of the expression is further excused 





when we reflect that the question of truth or falsehood in 
fiction involves a great artistic, and for that reason, a 
great moral principle. For art is never separable from 
morality, and is, in fact, at the basis of it. Among the 
artists sans peur et sans reproche, who never lied, are 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Richardson, Fielding, Balzac, 
Flaubert, Meredith, Hardy—to mention only a few great 
names picked at hazard. Those who did lie had, as a 
rule, the immediate and mundane reward of the un- 
faithful steward; but we must be excused if we decline at 
this time of day to be taken in by them, or to accord to 
them a dignity in literature which they have no right to 
claim. ‘All is true,” writes Balzac in the introduction 
to the Pére Goriot ”’; and all was true, artistically and 
morally true, of that eternal truth which the artist alone 
can seize and fix, though all was admittedly fiction. 
Defoe, too, would have had you believe that what he wrote 
was true, but his motives were not the same. 

The world [he wrote in his preface to ‘“ Moll Flanders’’] is so 
taken up of late with novels and romances that it will be hard for a 
private history to be taken for genuine where the name and other 
circumstances of the person are concealed ; 
and he began his story with a sly attempt to hoodwink 
the reader : 

My name [Moll Flanders is made to say] is so well known in the 
records or registers at Newgate and in the Old Bailey, and there are 
some things of such consequence depending there relating to my par- 
ticular conduct, that it is not to be expected I should set my name or 
the account of my family to this work. 


And in the introduction to ‘‘ The Lady Roxana,” Defoe 


takes the liberty to ~ | that this story differs from most of the per- 
formances of this kind . . . in this great and essential article, namely, 
that its foundation is laid in truth of fact, and so the work is not astory 
but a history. 


Even Mr. Baker is a little flabbergasted at this bare-faced 
lying on the part of the ‘“‘inventor of the naturalistic 
novel,” and admits that 

some of his more elaborate frauds certainly go beyond all bounds of 
literary artifice. In order to pass off his account of the career of 
Jack Sheppard as an actual dying confession, he got the condemned 
man, as he stood on the scaffold, to hand a document, purporting to 
be the manuscript of the book, to a messenger who brought it to 
Defoe. 

But Mr. Baker adds *‘in extenuation of these offences 
against literary ethics”’ that Defoe ‘‘ taught once and for 
all that the novel has its own method of imaginative 
actuality, and so laid the foundations of modern realism 
deep and secure.” If Defoe did that, he did it uninten- 
tionally. Having expanded the chapbook into a lengthy 
narration and tricked out its plain, unsophisticated style 
with certain literary graces, such as would appeal to the 
middle classes of his time, and seasoned the whole with 
puritanical sermonising, Defoe’s sole aim was to secure 
commercial success for his work. His lies are the * un- 
avoidable trading lies” which he so graphically describes 
in ‘‘ The Complete English Tradesman.” ‘‘ He must be 
a perfect complete hypocrite,” says Defoe, “if he will be a 
complete tradesman.” And on another page, he adds, 
** there is some difference between an honest man and an 
honest tradesman; and tho’ the distinction is very nice, 
yet I must say it is to be supported.” The gentle Elia 
was so amazed at this revelation of cynicism that—the 
“Short Way with the Dissenters” being in his mind, no 
doubt—he remarks: 

If you read it in an ironical sense and as apiece of covered satire it is 
one of the most amusing books which Defoe ever writ, as much so as 
any of his best novels. . . . It is almost impossible to suppose him in 
earnest. Yetsuch is the bent of the book to narrow and degrade the 
heart, that if such maxims were as catching and infectious as those of 
a licentious cast, which happily is not the case, had I been living at 
that time I should certainly have recommended to the Grand Jury of 
Middlesex, who presented the ‘‘ Fable of the Bees,’’ to have presented 
this book of Defoe’s in preference, as of a far more vile and debasing 
tendency. 

One is led to suspect that Elia cannot have read the book 
through, or he would have been forced to the conclusion 
that it is pure Defoe from beginning to end, cram 

with commercia! knowledge and common sense, oleaginous 
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with the h itical moralising in which he was an adept, 
and admirably adapted to please the middle-class reader 
for whom it was intended. The factis that no one “ knew 
his public” “better than Defoe. Even the “Short Way 
with the Dissenters” was almost certainly written with- 
out any ironical intent, but merely with an eye to business. 
That the government, unable to conceive the possibility 
of such cynicism on the part of a nonconformist, insisted 
that it was an ironical libel, and pilloried its author, is 
the one irony in the situation, and among the most 
delightful in history. Defoe was the inventor, not of the 
naturalistic, but of the commercialised novel. Each une 
of his books is elaborately planned, and its elements 
combined, to reach the pockets of a class, numerically 
large, just able to read, but destitute of all literary taste. 
This class, which corresponded in Defoe’s time to the 
upper and middle bourgeoisie of to-day, stood then much 
closer to the gallows than it does now. Stories of crime, 
of transportation, of hangings, fascinated readers of this 
class. At any moment it might be their turn. Financial 
ruin left men and women alike with practically no other 
resource than theft. Highwaymen were in many cases 
gentlemen, who, in Defoe’s own words, “‘ were driven by 
the exigence of their fortunes to take the road.” To this 
vast public living upon the fringe of respectability, 
Defoe addressed himself. He was at once their enter- 
tainer and their consoler. He accompanied them from the 
cradle to the scaffold, administering to them with ghoulish 
unction the last consolations of religion, and received 
their dying confessions, which he afterwards used and 
sold as “‘ copy.”” Who can believe, then, that the stories 
which he told them were true? Naturalistic they may 
have been, but not in a sense of truth. Of much the 
same nature must have been the confidences which passed 
between {|Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Harris—naturalism, com- 
bined with much oily and sly flattery of each other. For 
Defoe constantly flattered his public through his heroes 
and heroines. How pleased the Mrs. Gamps of his time 
must have been to learn that the midwife in ‘‘ Moll 
Flanders,” although an abortionist, a pickpocket, and a 
receiver of stolen goods, was nevertheless a “ gentle- 
woman” of so much “heart,” and so moderate in her 
charges, to prove which Defoe prints one of her bills, 
which is a model of its kind, and might well have been 
included in ‘The Complete Tradesman.” And when at 
last Moll Flanders, after a quite unjustifiable, and most 
improbable reprieve from the gallows, is on her way, as a 
transported convict, to Virginia, how polite everybody is 
to her! The mate on board the ship introduces her as 
“this gentlewoman”’ to the captain, and the captain 
overwhelms her with compliments and favours, and is far 
too honest to ask from the debauched and incorrigible 
thief committed to his care any but a very modest present 
ot tobacco in reward for his services. Then she and her 
highwayman husband wax rich and return to England, 
where Moll Flanders “‘ lives to be very old,” but, fearful 
perhaps that among his very oldest readers, there might 
still be some who viewed life joyously, and would resent 
too crippled a conclusion, Defoe adds, “she was not so 
extraordinary a penitent as she was at first,” 

The abiding charm of Defoe is his style—a quality, 
which, strangely enough, Mr. Baker denies him. Always in 
dead earnest, as becomes so systematic a prevaricator, 
Defoe never even smiles. His Robinson Crusoe is appal- 
lingly solemn, and not even the blackness of Friday is 
relieved by one bright spot of humour. But his style has 
a clearness and glibness, a deft eloquence, bringing it 
nearer to that of Balzac than that of any English writer, 
and explained doubtless by Defoe’s French origin. His 
powers as a narrator are unequalled. He was the first 
English writer to introduce dramatic effect into fiction. 
According to Alphonse Daudet, Crusoe’s finding of the 
footprints on the shore of his deserted island is the greatest 
coup de thédtre in literature. Charles Lamb quotes situa- 
tions almost as wonderful and poignant from “ Singleton” 
and "Colonel Jack.” And Defoe had the subtly direct 





style which suited his genius. Apart from that he stands 
for all time “‘ unabashed,” as Pope put it, in the pillory of 
Art as one of the greatest liars in fiction. 


ROWLAND STRONG, 








“MAX” 


Le comique est une imitation ; le grotesque, une création. 


WHEN Abraham was a hundred years old and his wife 
Sarah was ninety, three Angels visited them. They sat 
with Abraham outside the tent while Sarah stood within. 
One of the Angels, who is called in the narrative ‘‘ The 
Lord,” announced to Abraham that Sarah should bear a 
son. Thereupon Sarah laughed within herself. And the 
Lord said: Wherefore did Sarah laugh? This is the 
question concerning the human race which philosophers 
have been continually asking and have never completely 
answered: “* Why do men laugh?” In the case of Sarah 
the Lord gives the most primitive reason. It seemed to 
Sarah incongruous for so old a woman to bear a child. 
The details of the story suggest another, which is really 
the concomitant of the first—Self-esteem. Sarah was 
triumphant when she heard that it was no longer her 
servant but herself who was to bear the heir of Abraham. 
Imperfect knowledge, which sees incongruity where there 
is none, is the root of self-esteem. We have therefore a 
double element of laughter, Incongruity, which is partly 
subjective, and Self-esteem, which is wholly objective. 
Some one has said, “‘ The wise man trembles before he 
laughs.” The saying is profound: it expresses the 
instinct of humanity, and especially of Christianity, that 
laughter is somehow connected with deterioration in man. 
In the language of Christianity this deterioration is called 
the Fall. The Wisest of the wise, the Logos of God, 
wept, and was wrath; He never laughed. The beings 
whom Christian Imagination has especially characterised 
by laughter are such as Satan, Mephistopheles, Melmoth, 
types of duality of nature and of self-consciousness of 
their own incongruity. In the presence of these types we 
are led to think of a special kind of laughter—that which 
seizes us spasmodically, against our will, which is irresis- 
tible, contagious, a sort of possession. This is like the 
laughter ot the Sabbat and the mad-house. It is also 
curious to note how frequently we find in the mad-house 
one of the essentials of laughter, Self-esteem, and how 
rarely its converse, Self-forgetfulness. Again, in the stery 
of the three Angels the Lord does not laugh, because he 
knows that there is no Incongruity to laugh at. Abraham 
trembles before he laughs, he is wise enough to suspect 
that there is none. If he had laughed he would have 
laughed, like the infant, from pure joy. Laughter of this 
kind is essentially simple; it is of the same nature as 
the gambols of animals, as the laughter and song of the 
valleys when they stand thick with corn. It is a vegetable 
laughter. Our laughter is the laughter of Sarah, in its 
essence dual, self-conscious and not innocent. The 
monkey and the parrot are serious, the Chinese monster 
is religious; the Comic which we see in them is in our- 
selves. In proportion as duality can be traced in the 


‘Comic when we regard it under different categories the 


more distinctly human it becomes. It is most human, 
and at the same time least innocent in Caricature. 

It must be prefaced that much that is called caricature 
has very little of its essential qualities. The so-called 
caricatures of Lionardo da Vinci have none, They are 


‘minute studies of deformity by a consummate artist and 


man of science. The cruelty in them is not intentional, it 
is rather the unimpassioned chronicling of science. They 
are like the deformed pig of Albrecht Diirer. At the 
present time, the political drawings of Sir Francis Gould 
from which we learn contemporary history are not carica- 
tures at all, they are comic allegories, illustrating very 
amusing legends. They bear the impress of the artist 
as a witty writer plainly enough, but not as a Caricaturist. 
Any purpose outside his art interferes with the expression 
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of the Caricaturist as such, even in the greatest artists such 
as Hogarth and Honoré Daumier. It completely swamps 
the lesser talents of Robert Seymour and Charlet. The 
drawings of Dickey Doyle and of French artists suchas Carle 
Vernet, Pigal and Henri Monnier have very little element 
of caricature. The comic is solely in the scenes, which are 
often reproduced with amazing fidelity. On the other hand 
though the essential element of Incongruity is more plainly 
visible in grotesques than in any other form of comic art, 
it can be so exaggerated as to pass out of the region of 
caricature. Jerom Bosch the latest artist of medieval 
grotesques can scarcely,be called a Caricaturist, much less 
can his imitator Breughel, though much of the latter’s 
work was intended for political caricature. The artist 
and man of letters who carried the grotesque to its highest 
and most absolute development is Theodore Hoffmann. 
In France, Grandville on the same lines tended to the 
phantasmagoria of the mad-house. Here, the perfectly 
sane and highly objective ‘‘ Bab Ballads” of Mr. Gilbert 
= of the nature of the Grotesque, they are not Carica- 
ure. 

Some preface has seemed necessary in order to elucidate 
the estimate which I have formed of the work of ** Max,” 
and to account for the very high—the unique—place which 
I give him as a caricaturist. Critics. who have known his 
work before and yet find in the present Exhibition at 
Messrs, Carfax’s Gallery a revelation, will in reality never 
find one. This is not because ‘‘Max” has ceased to 
develop, for he has developed in several directions; nor 
because Messrs. Carfax’s Exhibition is in any way inferior 
to their two earlier ones; but because the essence of 
** Max’s”’ greatness was always present, and these critics 
missed it. The earlier the work the more evident it 
is, because it has not been obscured to the untrained 
eye by later accomplishments. ‘ Max” is the purest 
elemental caricaturist who has yet appeared anywhere. 
He seizes and exhibits with unfailing certainty the 
elements of his subjects. These are primarily physical 
elements, the moral elements can and do express them- 
selves in the physical. ‘‘ Max” exposes the basis on which 
the ornament isfounded. In this exhibition No. 30, Lord 
Althorp, No. 44, Mr. Arthur Balfour, and No. 7, Mr. Alfred 
Sutro, are the simplest examples of ‘“ Max’s” peculiar 
excellence. In many examples of this kind the resem- 
blance to the individual does not appear until we have 
seen him after the caricature. When we have done so we 
never see him again, ‘‘ Max’s”’ presentment of him alone 
remains. 

In the distinctness of the impression of his own per- 
sonality, “*‘ Max” is equal to the greatest men who have 
caricatured, to Hogarth, to Daumier, even to Goya. It 
would be hyperbole to compare him to Goya as an artist, 
but in the genre of Caricature he alone shares in some 
degree Goya’s points of distinct individualism. Compared 
with ‘‘ Max’s” individuals the creations of Daumier, and 
still more those of Hogarth, are but types. This is not 
merely to be accounted for because the prototypes used 
by these artists are unfamiliar to us or have passed away 
so that we cannot compare them with their re-creations, 
**Max”’ has the power of creating an individual whom 
the speectator does not know. It would be unkind to 
subjects of his art to label them as obscurities, but there 
must be many on Messrs. Carfax’s walls of whose entity 
in the flesh most visitors have but the vaguest idea, if any 
atall. ‘ Max” gives these subjects existence. 

“Max” is also unique among English caricaturists by 
never being didactic. Of his views on religion, ethics, art, 
politics, of his personal Jikes and dislikes, he tells nothing. 
it can only be assumed when a drawing is peculiarly 
repulsive that it represents a very intimate and beloved 
friend to whom the fullest freedom is welcome. All other 
English caricaturists who have distinct objective power 
preach from the pulpit, harangue from the polling-booth, 
or lecture from the platform. Like Ibsen, ** Max” mar- 
shals pure data. You may be certain that they are 
perfectly authentic, but he draws noconclusion from them. 


. 





_ artists are of the first rank, their arts are their own 
ends. 

It is incredible that many of *‘ Max’s” subjects find 
real pleasure in his presentment of them, though they may 
appreciate the honour of affording him material, but the 
presentments are not cruel in the sense that the carica- 
tures of Rowlandson, Kean and Leech are cruel to the 
fallen, the unfortunate, the lame, the maimed, and the 
obese; or as Phillipon, Robert Seymour, and, above all, 
Daumier are cruel to their political opponents. ‘*‘ Max” 
meanwhile is unconcerned, he caricatures whatever forms 
appeal to his artistic sense and are most adaptable to his 
methods. Peculiarly excellent in this respect, and of the 
less elemental order, are No, 13, Mr. Haldane, No. 14, 
Lord Grimthorpe, No. 28, Mr. Edmund Davis. To 
** Max ” these gentlemen were born to be his subjects and 
have just attained their majority. Over Mr. George 
Moore and Mr. Hall Caine *‘Max”’ has reigned for years 
until Mr. Caine has been reduced to a diagram and Mr, 
Moore has almost melted away. 

In another direction “Max” is unique. He works as a 
cartoonist in miniature, and his work is highly decorative 
in effect. I instance No. 28, Mr. Edmund Davis, again, 
No. 42, Sir Hedworth Williamson, No. 46, The Tate 
Gallery. Few pure caricaturists have been colourists. 
Daumier had a sense of colour which appears in his black 
and white work. Hieronymus Grimm worked in colour in 
his rare caricatures, but he had little true sense of it. 
In tone of colour “Max” has some resemblance to 
Rowlandson, but his colour is subtler, gayer and more 
charming. He has not yet shown the power of elaborate 
composition possessed by Rowlandson, but then his work 
is much nearer to pure decoration and the effect would be 
confused by elaboration. 

This year ‘‘ Max”’ shows powers as a draughtsman and 
aquarellist suspected but not before developed in the 
direction which they have now taken. The drawing of 
No. 52, Mr. W. Sichert—not a particularly interesting 
caricature—recalls Daumier. It has the broadness and 
sureness of that master’s touch and in its two colours 
suggests many more. No. 16, Chelsea, is a charming 
landscape in which Mr, Steers’s figure is a pyramid giving 
a more accentuated note to the foreground. Finest of all 
in the new vein is No. 2, Mr. Henry James in London. 
This is a perfectly beautiful study in mist. It will bea 
pity if it does not find a place in the Print Room of the 
British Museum. 

I have mentioned Hoffmann. The point of contact 
between him and ‘“‘ Max” is obscured on the surface, but 
it is fundamental. It may be found superficially in the 
phantasmagoric design surrounding Mr. Henry James at 
a Club, now placed in Messrs. Carfax’s outer room. The 
inner relation lies in the intense objectivity of ‘‘ Max’s” 
work and thus in its approach to what Hoffmann calls 
‘*the comic innocent.” A symptom of this sort of comic 
is a burst of uncontrollable laughter. It is part of its 
essence that it should appeal to individuals differently. 
Every one should find at Messrs. Carfax’s some examples 
which produce this effect. To me the example which does 
so is No. 46, A Quiet Morning at the Tate Gallery. 
Why? The analysis of the individual visitor’s mind does 
not interest the rest. Let each act as his own critic, find 
the drawing which most appeals to him and analyse the 
cause of his amusement. It is the only way to enjoy the 
work of ** Max.” JHe is not the artist for the million, in 
his way he is as learned as Dante. The indolent lover of 
funny figures will go away disappointed. = 

G.L. T. 








THE SOUL OF THE VALET 


THE older one grows, the more one despairs of clearing 
the judgment. It is generally held that youth is the 
period at which the judgment is tinged with emotions, 
prejudices, the personal likes and dislikes that are so 
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strong in tbat rich and racing time. As we decline 
towards middle age, we find, on the contrary, that we 
grow less, not more, reasonable. On our way through life, 
we gather associations; and there is nothing for up- 
setting the judgment like the influence of that priceless, 
but sometimes troublesome possession, our past. There 
were years when I had a sound choice in tunes, and was 
proud to own to something of a fine taste in food. And 
now—there is a house opposite mine where on Sunday 
mornings they squall and squeal in the vilest of London 
voices the vilest of Anglican hymn tunes. One of the 
vilest of all I can listen to with genuine pleasure: it 
reminds me of a treasured episode that had not happened 
twenty years ago. Of all good things to eat, a well- 
cooked apple-dumpling is in itself among the best. I 
detest apple-dumplings; because the last one I ate was 
served me on the eve of a severe illness and a calamitous 
winter. So, as we go down the hill, we gather accretions 
that disturb the balance of the judgment and make us 
call ourselves critics with an apologetic shrug. 

Yet there is something that disturbs the balance—if we 
may judge from many examples—more fatally even than 
association. And that is personal acquaintance with an 
artist in paint, or words, or sounds. Perhaps the trouble 
appears more prominently in the criticism of literature, 
and to that we will confine our remarks, It is surprising 
how deeply personal acquaintance with an author affects 
some critics, lay and professional. There is no warring 
against associations: our past is a part of us; we cannot 
cut it off. Another man, an author, is no part of us; he 
is outside us, and we are the same whether we dislike the 
shape of his nose or like it; whether his voice is as musical 
as Apollo’s lute or as harsh as a raven; whether his morals 
be ours or those of Turkey or Arabia. And yet the 
majority of men who have to do with literature seem 
unable to shake off the influence exerted over them by the 
personal qualities of an author. While he is unbeknown 
to them, they can judge his work by what they have of 
literary knowledge and taste: to meet him once, or even 
to pick up scraps of gossip about him in the press is to 
have their judgments warped. 

And warped nearly always in one direction: that is the 
odd thing. I am not speaking now of “ log-rolling,’’ 
because the basis of the agreement which constitutes 
log-rol'ing is intellectual, not of the affections. The Pre- 
raphaelites are a fine example of a body which worked 
together with no loss of love between the members; and 
we have no reason to suppose that the young Celts love 
each other to distraction. I am speaking of the meeting 
of strangers. The warping is nearly all in the direction 
of depreciation. Now and then, no doubt,a big man pats 
a little man on the shoulder, and the little man in return 
licks the big man’s boots and goes round showing the 
world in general how dirty his tongue is. There was a 
flagrant instance of this some two years ago; but such 
Sycophancy is rare nowadays when the big men are less 
*‘useful”’ to the little than “ literature’s ’‘ new patron, the 
many-headed public. The usual story is this: that a little 
man is admitted, by accident or by his own assiduous 
pushing, into the company of a big man. He sees that 
the big man has a bald patch on his head, or a straggly 
beard, or a fussy habit. His little mind fastens on some 
little personal oddity, and thenceforth such power as he 
had of appreciating the beauty of the great man’s work is 
gone. “I know old S——,” he will tell you; “he’s no 
good!” Or: ‘‘ Did you ever see such a funny-looking little 
object as H—— ? i can’t think why they make such a 
fuss about his novels.” 

The little man is not morally to blame. It is not 
through envy of the great man’s happy lot. There is no 
malice. -It is not that being a little man, “not tall 
enough to worship in a crowd,” he “spits his small wit.’’ 
It is simply that he has the soul of a valet. 

_ No man is a hero to his valet: no man, however great, 
is a hero to the man with the soul of a valet. Not long 
ago an American author wrote an essay on the ugliness 





of men and women of letters, as if it were a matter that 
affected their work. He had the soul of a valet; and the 
soul of a valet is the soul to-day of half the journeymen 
of literature. They have the grace, as a rule, to keep it 
out of print; they will write as appreciative articles as 
any about the poems or the novel of a man whom better 
judges acclaim as great; and would be insulted if you 
told them that their praise rang hollow. It is in their 
conversation that the valet-soul peeps out: the smirk, 
the leer, the patronising shrug that stamps the gentleman’s 
gentleman of the society of letters. No one who has the 
misfortune to “‘move in literary circles” but can adduce 
a hundred instances of the reptile’s appearance. 

What service can such minds do to literature? They 
can do, it is true, but little harm, since even when un- 
affected by the fact that they “know” an author 
personally, they do but stumble in the footsteps of some 
Wenceslas of courage and power who has gone before; 
and among the coteries, the ‘‘literary’’ clubs and the 
Fleet Street bars there is no one above their own level. 
But what have they to do with literature at all? All art 
is a striving upward. The eye of the artist is the eye 
that sees the great and universal, and does not see the 
petty and particular. The eye of the valet sees only the 
detail; and the man who differs from the conventional in 
the shape of his hat, the manner of his speech or the 
conduct of his life stands condemned of the servants’ 
hall. The valet can never realise that, to say nothing of 
the hat or the speech, the conduct of a man’s life is of no 
concern to literature, unless and except in so far as it 
affects the quality of his work. Incapable of appreciating 
what is good or great, the little man fastens on what 
is small and of no account; and with him to know is to 
despise. 

I have said that the soul of the valet is not often 
allowed to express itself in print. Its timorous and 
slavish possessor usually protects himself by a safe 
adherence to the classics (which he does not understand), 
a cautious disregard of modern work and a positive 
terror at any signs of novelty in aim or manner, which 
induces him to leave such work alone. For all that the 
valet-soul permeates our modern criticism. How is it 
that a feeble novel will be praised to the skies, and in the 
same page of the same journal a modern masterpiece will 
be greeted with faint and calculated welcome? The 
author of the novel is a valet, too; a cautious, conven- 
tional being, whose tie is always straight, and whose 
mind is as correct and as free from all taint of daring as 
his tie. The masterpiece may be the work of a genius 
whose tie, like his mind, is unusual (how often have we 
been told by the valets of Waiter Pater’s apple-green tie ?). 
The valet sees the tie; the mind is beyond his compre- 
hension. 

We cannot protect the good authors against the intru- 
sion of the valets, though indeed they would thank us if 
we could. But it is a matter for deep regret that, owing 
to the present demand for talk about books and authors, 
there should be valets on the literary staff, and some- 
times in responsible positions, of every paper in London. 
It almost induces one to vow never to make the acquain- 
tance of an author for whose work one has any respect. 
But I know half a dozen already whose work I admire 
greatly; and there are one or two of these whom for 
themselves I love. =e 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


LITERARY HAGGIS, A L’ANGLAISE 


Have the readers of these lines observed a disposition 
on the part of people generally to bear about with them 
in their pockets a number of dainty volumes which they 
constantly consult and frequently change? Have they 
remarked for example the man in the Twopenny Tube who 
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on taking his seat produces one such book and buries his 
nose in it with apparent delight ? It is probably ‘‘ The 
Traveller’s Joy.” Then when he emerges safely into 
upper air, on the street level, that is, have they seen bim 
at once change it for “The Friendly Town” ? Following 
him, in imagination, into his home, have they noted him, 
after emptying his pockets, select, as he sits himself down 
by the fireside, ‘‘ Hymns of the Hearth’? If our readers 
have not observed a large number of people behaving 
themselves in this way then we are forced to conclude 
that something has gone wrong with the publishers. That 
something has gone wrong with one publisher would not 
surprise us,*but that all the publishers had simulta- 
neously made a mistake as to public taste would indeed 
cause us to wonder. They have concluded recently from 
signs satisfactory to themselves that the time has come to 
mince up literature, and they have employed quite asmall 
army of expert persons to hash it up accordingly. The 
result is to be seen on any bookseller’s shelves, 

Here are the titles of some of the resulting haggises: 
"The Open Road,” “ The Traveller’s Joy,” ‘The Way- 
farer,” ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Way.” Literature has often been 
cut up and turned into tasty collops. The albums, keep- 
sakes, souvenirs, and companions of a past day were 
confections of this order. Every young lady had cne 
and much good it did her. It laid in her mind the founda- 
tion of that love of literature which is so conspicuous 
in the Englishwoman of to-day. But these collections 
were too nice and sugary; they suffered from too much 
“elegance.” In time they were displaced by the poems 
of Mrs. Hemans and Longfellow; then Tennyson came 
along and held the field for a full generation. But there 
was nothing of the haggis or the sheep’s head about these 
polite authors. Even about Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury ” 
there wasan air of the boudoir. No man by taking thought 
can become a Tennyson and produce college prizes and 
birthday gifts, nor did it seem easy, in truth it proved 
very difficult, to make a better anthology than Palgrave’s. 
Yet there stood the whole body of English literature 
waiting to be carved and cut up. It was | senate was older 
every day and more unconsumable in bulk, yet immensely 
rich in tit-bits suitable for popular consumption if 
properly extracted, confectioned, and named. The 
situation was most dramatic. Consider it for a moment. 
The aforesaid body of English literature rotting away 
unregarded, The great mass of the public ready to con- 
sume such of it as could be made edible. A host of 
“ editors” and ‘‘compilers” dimly conscious that it ought 
to be cooked somehow—but how? And the army of 
publishers, the Crosse and Blackwells of the situation, 
only too ready to lend a hand, but without an idea, as 
becomes publishers. 

Suddenly there came the man. Some say he was Mr. 
E. V. Lucas, an author whom we trust it is no discourtesy 
to call celebrated. Others say it was Mr. Grant Richards, 
the well-known publisher. Yet others declare that a 
brain-wave struck these two gentlemen simultaneously. 
In any case there was a brain-wave, and this is how it 
operated. It perceived that when a man starts on a 
journey he provides for everything—what he shall eat, 
drink, wear, and so forth, but not what he shall read. 
Let us provide him with something to read, said the brain- 
wave, and let it be not a series of novels, nor a guide-book, 
nor a book of easy-going essays—all old and outworn 
things—but a hash of literature, real literature, all that 
the best writers had ever said or sung about what the 
traveller on foot or bicycle sees about him. And in due 
time appeared “‘ The Open Road,” the first literary haggis, 
And very good haggis itis. Although called ‘‘ The Open 
Road ” there is something appropriate for you if you find 
yourself in a “ garden” or “orchard.” There is ‘‘ music 
beneath a branch’’; there are fine things about the 
‘reddening leaf,” about “birds, blossoms and trees,” 
about “refreshment and the inn,” and a variety of other 
matters. You can scarce go anywhere or do anything, 


but you will find the appropriate extract. Doubtless it 





will even send you to sleep. And if these observations 
cause any number of persons who do not possess the book 
to buy it forthwith, we shall be very pleased. 

But it was not to be supposed that when this highly 
successful hash was put upon the market, it would be left 
in undisputed possession, Not at all likely, with the whole 
body of English literature lying ready to be cut into again 
and again. It is a well-known fact that no two haggises 
taste alike. And so “The Traveller’s Toy” and other 
similar imitations repeated the pedestrian idea. But a 
brain-wave of this description is not easy to stop. Ob- 
viously—even to a brain-wave—a man is not always on 
the road; sometimes he is climbing hills, or living under 
them and thinking of climbing them. And it is most 
comfortable for him to know what the poets and prose- 
writers have said about mountains. Accordingly when 
among the mountains vou provide yourself with another 
kind of haggis, * The Voice of the Mountains.” If your 
mood lead you to take the Clacton Belle at the week-end, 
still you are not neglected: there is “The Voice of the 
Sea” brand. If you are fond of flowers ‘The Garden 
Anthology” will see you through a long day, with “ Be- 
neath the Bough” for a change, Should it rain as it did 
last Sunday, there is the already-mentioned “ Friendly 
Town” for companion, or you can supplement church- 
going with ** Prayers from the Poets,” while ‘* The Bond 
of Music ”’ will link up into a harmonious chain an after- 
noon of Straus (the newest Straus) at the Queen’s Hall. 

What an age we live in! A year ago and the body of 
English literature lay rotting like a dead sheep on the 
hillside, threatening to go beyond the possibility of 
shepherd’s “‘ braxy,” and here it is all beautifully cut up, 
soused, seasoned and cooked, into incorruptible haggis. 

Shortly there will be no act of existence but will have 
its particular anthology. Some, we admit, are not yet 
provided for. The compiler has got as far as the shaver’s 
extracts, but we have seen nothing for the bath yet. 
Doubtless it iscoming. There are a hundred busy-brained 
compilers scheming for us, and there is the great body of 
English literature still rich in material. The result cannot 
fail, particularly as the process is easy. What is the 
latest fad? Let it have its anthology. ‘“‘ The Open 
Road” was happy in the opportunity of its appearance. 
About that time there was a craze for the open air, and 
a number of writers that did not know a snail from 
a hedgehog were declaring weekly that there was no life 
like the tramp’s. They “wrote up” Autolycus “‘ with 
heigh the doxy over the dale.’”’ About the same time 
American young ladies took to walking through the dewy 
grass with bare feet, deriving an extraordinary benefit 
from so doing, and attracting crowds of young men to the 
same system of hygiene. In London there were people 
who solemnly set about curing colds by sleeping between 
sheets of brown paper in a triangular draught created by 
the open window, the open door, and the open chimney. 
Naturally, ‘‘The Open Road” caught their fancy. There 
is nothing aids deception like literature. An apt quota- 
tion will make a patent pill succeed where a prescription 
would fail. And of all the devices for the vending and 
consumption of great literature, there is none surpasses 
the haggis. 

tADAM LORIMER, 








FICTION 


John Glynn. By Artuur Paterson. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


Mr. PATERSON describes his latest novel as “a Story of 
Social Work,” and in his publishers’ advertisement we 
are told that the Society for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor thinly veils the identity of a real 
and existing society. Neither of these explanations 1s 
surely desirable if necessary. The book is strong enough, 
and its purpose is evident enough to need no excuse or 
explanation. If such a society really exists, and works 
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as sensibly and practically as Mr. Paterson describes, we 
are more than pleased, but its existence neither increases 
nor detracts from the merit of “ John Glynn”’ as a novel. 
As we have said the book is strong enough to stand by 
itself. Readers of Mr. Morrison’s “Child of the Jago” 
will probably be struck by a likeness between the two 
books. This is only natural, for they are of the same 
family, But Mr. Paterson need not be afraid of this 
comparison. His book will possibly not attract so much 
discussion as its predecessor, for the simple reason that it 
is not the first of its kind. But in many ways we prefer 
Mr. Paterson, if for nothing else, at least for the spirit of 
optimism which pervades the story, and the ultimate 
success of John Glynn and the Society in their fight 
against that modern Fagin, Percival Nyne. In this 
juncture we are glad to be assured that ‘the Society 
really exists.” Apart from its “purpose” the story is 
distinctly interesting, at times even exciting. Mr. Paterson 
evidently knows his “ Nile,’ and understands the emo- 
tions and methods of thought of its inhabitants. He 
makes his hero use just the right primitive means to 
influence them, and does not use a razor where a bludgeon 
is the necessary, in fact the only, weapon. His powers of 
description, too, are high, the account of the fight without 
graves. the prize for which is the Championship of the 

ile, being worthy of comparison with Conan Doyle’s 
magnificent ‘‘Croxley Master,” or even with the more 
famous contest in “ The Amazing Marriage.” ‘“ Jobn 
Glynn” should find favour with readers of all classes. 
The more serious will welcome a book which contains 
more than a mere love-story, while those who do not 
care for too thoughtful fiction will find an exciting and 
convincing novel, in which the characters are alive, and 
the interest is sustained to the end. 


Odd Lengths. By W. B. Maxwe.it. (Methuen, 6s.) 


IN entitling his volume of short stories ‘Odd Lengths” 
Mr. W. B. Maxwell was more truly inspired than perhaps 
he realised. ‘‘Oh, no, madam,” said the draper to the 
customer at the clearance sale, “ there is nothing against 
these pieces, except that they are what we term odd lengths, 
They are quite our best materials—you can see for your- 
self. Just odd lengths.” But in spite of the draper’s 
protestations the customer does weil to be wary. She has 
heard the tale before, and she has more than a suspicicn 
that these ‘‘ odd lengths’’ are not the best material, that 
they are, in fact, shoddy goods, deliberately got up tosell. 
We do not wish to press the commercial comparison 
suggested by himself too hardly against the author, but 
we should be doing him an injustice if we admitted that 
the volume contained his ‘‘ best materials.” With two 
exceptions the thirteen stories which make up the 
volume are utterly commonplace. Written, we should 
imagine to order, for various magazines to a stipulated 
length, they have all the appearance of the machine- 
made article. They might have been “ turned out ” by 
any hack magazine writer. There is nothing to take 
exception to in them, but there is also no reason why 
they should not have died a natural death in the publi- 
cations in which they appeared. The brilliant author of 
“The Guarded Flame,” ‘Vivien’ and ‘“‘The Ragged 
Messenger ”’ has done no service to his literary reputation 
by giving to them the permanence of volume form. 


Her Son, By H. A. Vacuet. (Murray, 6s.) 


Tuis is a story which grows in interest from the first to 
the last page. It is well constructed and full of dramatic 
situations which nowhere develop into melodrama, in fact 
the more intense and strained these situations become 
the more naturally and simply does the author treat 
them. Dorothy is—as a character in the book says—“‘a 
heroine,” but unlike the ordinary heroine of fiction she 
does not irritate the reader with her virtues. She acts in 
an extraordinary way—in the sense that all fine actions 
are extraordinary—from the first, but accepting her as an 





unusual woman we can only once think that her behaviour 
is not entirely true to her type. From the first the 
author has, without any apparent effort, made a story 
which is a series of tragic occurrences seem very close to 
life, and this without aid from any actual power of 
writing, for he is not at all vivid in style, and none of his 
descriptions give a deep impression of outer personality ; 
we do not “see” the people or places very clearly. But 
if we do not feel that we live with them and know them 
intimately we do feel that we are being told of real people, 
and wish to know them better, for it is a story full of 
human interest. In Dorothy we recognise that rare type 
of woman—a woman of whom her friends can feel sure. 
It is much to the credit of the writer that nowhere does 
he let her degenerate into a virtuous prig, but makes her 
hold the reader’s sympathy ail through by her simple 
courage and fine-heartedness. There is no cheap senti- 
ment throughout the book, which is good enough to 
make the reader wish that it had just the “little more” 
which would add so much to it from a literary point of 
view. 


Fortune's Fool. By Frev E. Wynne. (Brown, Langham, 6s.) 


THE book takes its title from the quotation “O, I am 
Fortune’s fool,” and we are tempted to ask: ** Why drag 
in Fortune?” Lionel Repton is fool enough to work his 
own undoing without any help from the capricious 
goddess. The son of an impoverished Irish landowner, 
he adopts the medical profession and, much against the 
will of his father, goes to Dublin to study medicine. 
Here he meets a pretty, vulgar little hospital nurse and 
marries her. Too late, he discovers what a less foolish 
man would have seen long before, that she has a craving 
for drink and is fast becoming a confirmed dipsomaniac. 
The story opens with the murder of a woman by her 
husband, an Irish peasant, and closes with the death of 
Repton’s wife. Too weak to face the consequences of his 
own folly, he kills her with an overdose of morphia and 
then crawls back to his old home to die. 


One of the Grenvilles. 
millan, 3s. 6d.) 


‘‘ONE OF THE GRENVILLES’”’ is the misleading title of 
Mr. Sidney Royse Lysaght’s tale, but we find, before we 
have reached the end of the second chapter, that for one 
should be read six; not to mention a dozen or so of 
characters who are not Grenvilles at all, all of whom play 
equally important parts on the author’s stage. The 
story of each is told with whole-hearted enthusiasm and 
it is small wonder that the book, which contains the 
material for at least three novels, is incoherent and 
unwieldy. Yet, those who can face some five hundred 
closely written pages without flinching will be well re- 
paid by the vigorous and graphic manner in which the 
characters are set before them and the real wit and 
humour with which the tale is told. 


Captain Desmond, V.C. By M. Diver. (Blackwood, 6s.) 
THIs is a much better story than the title would suggest. 


By Sipney Royse Lysacut, (Mac- 


‘Indeed, save for a proneness to dabble in ready-made 


phraseology, the authoress has contrived to tell a pleasant 
story of Indian life in a clever manner. Captain Desmond, 
the hero, is one of those perfect men which only a woman’s 
imagination can create. He is nothing if not heroic, 
saving the living of men and animals with a sang froid 
perfectly delightful. He has married, however, a pretty 
girl who resents his devotion to military glory. She wants 
him for herself alone, cannot understand why married 
men should go on active service, and is of such a sensitive 
organism that she is unable to love her husband when he 
is wounded. In fact, she is the child-wife of the Dora 
Copperfield order. Thus the gallant captain is torn 
between love and duty, but with the coming of Honor 
Meredith, who is the temperamental antithesis to Mrs, 
Desmond, he is encouraged to pursue his hobby of bravery. 
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Honor and Desmond, as a matter of course, fall in love. 
Each one, however, is animated by a spirit of self-sacrifice 
to be true to the child-wife, and not until a year after 
Mrs. Desmond’s tragic death at the hands of a fanatic, is 
a word of love spoken between these two lovers. This is 
the whole story, although mention must be made of the 
masculine Irishwoman, Mrs.Olliver—a good character-sketch 
—and Paul Wyndham, a somewhat anemic individual. 
There can be no doubt of the fact that the writer knows 
India and Indian life, and her sketches of the scenery and 
daily work can be taken as word-pictures of the most 
picturesque of our possessions. Perhaps she is at her best 
when dealing with the problem of Honor Meredith’s love, 
and if at times one feels that the lady is insincere in her 
petty sacrifices, the personality of the childish wife would 
justify her heroics. Altogether Mrs. Diver has written a 
story which will give pleasure to every one who reads it, 
whether they know India or not. And for the latter all 
the native terms are translated into English with a 
thoroughness almost overpowering at times. 

The Triple Scar. By Eutwyn Barron. (Sislev’s, 2s, 6d. net.) 
GIVEN a “ veritable Mephisto with benevolent intention,” 
who is at the same time a newspaper editor, and a member 
of the French secret police, there are no bounds to what 
the reader may expect in the way of sensational incident. 
Marcel Leviquet discovers that Judge Chartier was stabbed 
through the heart with a hat-pin, and surmises that the 
murderer must have been wounded by the force of the 
blow. A lovely lady is found to have a triple scar upon 
the palm of her hand, thereupon strange things happen, 
described with animation, and a spice of chivalrous and 
romantic sentiment. The innocent ’Toinette is betrayed 
through the machinations of Mme. Clifton, who, while 
outwardly of an austere and irreproachable life, plies 
a shameful trade. A secret passage in her house com- 
municates with the abode of a vicious marquis, where 
mysterious orgies are held, attended by owners of historic 
names. Retribution follows after a well-matched game 
that ends tragically for both players. It is not life, it is 
not Gaboriau, but it is ingenious and entertaining after 
its kind. 


The Mystics. By Katuarine Ceci Tuurston, 
3s. 6d. net.) 
Wuat will not a long-suffering public endure from a writer 
who has once succeeded in pleasing it? Mrs. Thurston 
made a lucky hit with ‘“ John Chilcote, M.P.,” which 
appeared at an opportune moment when the public mind 
was exercised over cases of mistaken identity. It was 
not by any means so good a book as an earlier volume of 
Mrs. Thurston’s entitled “‘ The Circle,” but it was plea- 
santly and fluently written, and exhibited a certain 
ingenuity of style and treatment. But since then Mrs. 
Thurston has gone to pieces, and by the publication of 
her latest book, “‘ The Mystics,” she comes perilously near 
making herself ridiculous. The veriest tyro at the game 
could have done better. The idea of the story appears 
to have been taken from newspaper accounts of various 
strange sects and religious bodies, which have recently 
caused some amount of scandal. The “Mystics” are 
waiting for the advent of a prophet who “ will be power 
made absolute.” They have a wonderfui temple, an 
elaborate ritual and a sacred book, which is jealously 
guarded by the arch-mystics. John Henderson, whose 
uncle has left all his money to the sect, obtains possession 
of the book, and determines to impersonate the prophet 
with a view to obtaining his uncle’s fortune. Hesucceeds 
in imposing upon the people, but when his power is at its 
height he falls in love with one of his discip'es. His love 
makes him ashamed of his actions, and he admits himseif 
an impostor. It is possible that something might have 
been made of such a story, but Mrs. Thurston treats it in 
a manner at once crude and unconvincing. Thecharacters 
are mere puppets without a semblance of life, and the 
episodes of the story are vague and loosely put together. 


(Blackwood, 





DRAMA 
“THE SUNKEN BELL” 


GERHART HAUPTMANN writes a fairy play in five acts. 
The scene is laid in the mountains and in the village below. 
The story is simple and beautiful. Heinrich, a bell-founder, 
has finished his great bell and is taking it from the valley to 
hang it in the steeple of the church in the mountains, when a 
water-sprite, one of the mountain-people, wrenches a spoke 
from the wheel of the waggon; the waggon breaks; the 
bell rolls down the side of the mountain and sinks into a 
great lake. Heinrich too falls down and down: a cherry 
tree in blossom he clings to as he falls but the branch 
breaks ... Dying he reaches the hut of the old woman 
of the mountains, and lies down at her door. The old 
woman of the mountains is wise: she knows mankind of 
the valley, and she leaves him to die. Rautendelein her 
granddaughter is young and lovely: she knows not man- 
kind of the valley and she loves Heinrich, and Heinrich in 
his pain sees her, the spirit of the mountains, and in his 
pain he loves her, as the spirit of life and beauty. So when 
the Vicar and the Schoolmaster and the Barber come from 
the village to take Heinrich away to his home and his wife, 
Rautendelein leaves the dwarfs and the elves and the 
water-sprite and Nickelmann and her grandmother, with 
whom she has played and lived, and follows Heinrich to 
the village. There she finds him in his own house with his 
wife in an agony of grief, the Vicar and the villagers : life 
is passing from him and none of them can dv anything to 
help him. Rautendelein is left to watch him; she kisses 
his eyes to make him see: she brews him the draught of 
youth and life and gives it him to drink that youth and 
life may be renewed within him. 

And Heinrich goes away with her to the mountains. 
He is able to do such work as he has never done before. 
He is master of his craft and he is happy. The Vicar 
comes to him to save him from the bad enchantment, 
and Heinrich explains to him the new gospel of light and 
life and love which he is working out from his own ex- 
perience for the salvation of mankind. The Vicar goes 
away, sad at his wickedness. Then the villagers come in 
anger to kill him, and he drives them away ; he exults in 
the renewed strength which this fight for their sakes and 
his own gives him. But when he is tired after a day’s 
work and the fight, his two children come to him, bearing 
a jar which is filled with the salt and bitter tears of their 
mother, and they tell -him that she has drowned herself 
for grief. The sunken bell tolls the knell of Heinrich’s 
past life, from which he has not the strength to free 
himself. He turns on Rautendelein and curses her and 
the new life she has given him. And the curses kill her. 
She dies and goes down to the Nickelmann who lives at 
the bottom of the deep well. Too late Heinrich repents. 
To see her again he must drink the wine of power, the 
red wine of love, and drain the cup of death. He frees 
her then to come to him as he is dying, and she kisses 
him to the sleep of death. 

Such is the fairy play which Gerhart Hauptmann writes 
in five acts. It 1s simple and very beautiful. In the 
telling of it he has drawn from all the fairy lore of 
Germany. He has woven, as though from music, the 
fabric of a vision, in which is seen human weakness and 
human endeavour. All the elements of this fantastic life 
of ours are real in the fairy light in which they are 
revealed. The fabric is built by imagination as though 
by music 

And so not built at all 
And therefore built for ever. 


Hauptmann, like Shelley, was able to see far into the 
unapparent, and what he saw resembles strangely what 
Shelley saw. Again and again in the course of the play 
great lines from Shelley break in upon the mind, and 
vindicate the truth of the haunting fairy-dream. You 
feel that Hauptmann must have taken the torch of hope 
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from Shelley’s own white hands, and that the day when 
hope will create from its own wreck the thing it contem- 
plates is nearer. 

The difficulties in presenting a play of this nature are 
manifold. The spectacle must be subordinate to the idea 
even more than in other forms of drama. The poet is 
speaking directly to the imagination from the people and 
scenes on the stage, and so the people and the scenes must 
not distract the imagination. The production must be 
a sustained effort towards keeping the atmosphere of 
mystery untainted. And this cannot be done by realistic 
pantomime methods, however dexterous, or howeverjbeau- 
tiful even, these methods may severally be. Such effects 
by their very cleverness destroy the illusion which they 
are intended to create. This cleverness was the fault of 
the performance, which was given by Mr. E. H. Sothern, 
Miss Marlowe, and their American company at the Waldorf 
Theatre on Monday evening. For example, the goat- 
footed water-spirit leapt and laughed dreadful laughs with 
amazing dexterity, and spoke his lines—he has important 
lines—far too slowly and in too commonplace a voice. 
His agility was praiseworthy and startling, but his long 
opening speech suffered from it in contrast. He should 
have relied more on his voice and words for the holding 
attention and less—much less—on his leapings and bound- 
ings. There were many other notes which were out of 
harmony with the music of the play as a whole. 

Miss Julia Marlowe played Rautendelein with spirit and 
perception of the poet’s beauty. She is not helped by her 
personality, which has nothing elfin about it; but at times 
she suggested a creature of another world by a happy 
movement, and she was always graceful. Her voice has a 
beautiful quality and she knows well how to make use of 
it. Mr. Sothern played Heinrich with much earnestness, 
and he delivered the great speech of Heinrich’s gospel of 
light with proper feeling. His performance, however, was 
a little marred by monotony of voice and gesture; and 
his effort at the end of the second act was far too theatri- 
cal for the delicate construction of the play. Mr. 
Crompton and Miss Clifton were very good as the Vicar 
and the wise old woman of the mountains, and the elves 


danced prettily and well. 
H. DE S. 








FINE ART 


THE NEW GALLERY 


As a display of modern British art the summer exhibition 
at the New Gallery is held by the vulgar to be second in 
importance only to the Royal Academy, and there would 
be good reason for pessimism if the works annually shown 
at these two institutions were in reality the best examples 
to be found in contemporary practice of British painting 
and sculpture. Happily all who have studied the ramifi- 
cations of modern art, its secessionist and schismatic 
tendencies, are aware that the best must be sought in 
many folds, that the excellence rarely found in the main 
tracks of Piccadilly and Regent Street may by diligent 
search be discovered in the by-ways and hedges. Of the 
admirable work being accomplished by Sir James Guthrie 
in Edinburgh, for example, or by Mr. Brangwyn in Leeds 
and the City, no hint is given at the New Gallery or 
Burlington House ; and since these exhibitions are wanting 
not only in examples of the work of the most promising 
of our younger artists but also of the achievements of 
older painters of European reputation, it is clear they 
cannot in any wise be considered efficiently representative 
of modern British art. 

For the poverty, then, of the exhibition opened this 
week at the New Gallery, blame must be attached to its 
directors and committee of selection and not to the pre- 
sent generation of British painters. Plenty of good work 
could have been had for the asking, had invitations been 
sent to the proper quarters; and in view of the richness 





of the field it was in their power to cultivate, it is 
astonishing how barren are the results of the efforts of the 
directors. Half a dozen portraits, two or three other 
pictures, and a few pieces of sculpture exhaust the 
artistic interest of the exhibition. There is not a single 
imaginative subject, a single decorative panel, a single 
landscape which could be pronounced by the most lenient 
qualified critic as first class of its kind, and if sounder 
work is to be found among the portraits, expectations of 
a masterpiece are sure to be disappointed. 

The largest, and in other respects most important 
exhibit, is Mr. Sargent’s presentation portrait of Dr. Warre 
(211), shown standing in his robes on the steps of Eton. 
It is an attempt at the grand style of portraiture, but if 
satisfactory as a likeness it leaves a good deal to be 
desired as a picture. The ex-headmaster is too obviously 
and self-consciously posing for his portrait and the grey 
building behind him, for all its cleverness of painting, has 
the unnatural aspect of a photographer’s back-cloth. It 
is not only that the lights on the figure and the back- 
ground are different, they are enveloped in different 
atmospheres, and these two atmospheres do not naturally 
blend and harmonise. From the picture as a whole we 
get a whiff of the studio; it does not convince as a 
realistic rendering of a thing seen, it does not satisfy as 
a dignified convention of decorative portraiture. As a 
serious, if not wholly successful, effort, the Dr. Warre, 
nevertheless, ranks higher than the same artist’s portrait 
of Mrs. Harold Harmsworth (215), a clever but not re- 
markable example of his ordinary professional practice. 
But from a painter’s standpoint the most delightful of all 
Mr. Sargent’s exhibits is his little Architectural Study (268) 
in the Central Hall, a gracious impression of harmonious 
colour, set down with a sincerity and emotion deeper 
and more convincing than that evoked by either of his 
portraits. 

Less arresting than Mr. Sargent’s work Sir George 
Reid’s two portraits have greater dignity and solidity. 
They are among the best things in the exhibition, and if 
the art is concealed in a refreshing adherence to an old 
tradition, that tradition is no dead thing in Sir George’s 
hands, but made alive and vigorous by his own personality. 
Unlike his younger contemporaries, however, Sir George 
is at no pains to express his own personality at all costs; 
it finds expression quietly, without ostentation or conscious 
effort, while the painter is intent on his sitter, and thereby 
remains the more effective. Sir Charles B. Logan (226) is 
perhaps the finer of his two portraits, for the characteri- 
sation in Principal Story is pushed to perilous lengths, 
bordering on caricature though just restrained from 
crossing the frontier by the power of the painter’s hand. 

Mr. George Henry’s Miss Innes (52) is one of the most 
gracious portrayals of femininity. The pose of the girl, 
standing and leaning her hands on the table, is simple 
and natural, while the warm grey colour-scheme is equally 
simple and pleasing. Without being a tour-de-force it is 
a distinctive and sweetly painted picture. Anvuther 
Glasgow artist, Mr. Harrington Mann, is responsible for a 
sound and delightfully handled child portrait, Kathleen 
(161), and among the best of the remaining portraits are 
Mr. W. G. von Glehn’s skilful Mrs, G. (241) in a shimmer- 
ing light blue dress, Mr. William Logsdail’s Portrait (163), 
and Mrs. Leo Bonn (66) by Mr. Lavery, who falls far below 
his own level in his other exhibits. 

Among a crowd of pictures whose pigment is turned 
into ‘‘ papery chips or slippery cold cream,’ the glowing 
canvases, loaded with rich and luscious paint, from 
Mr. T. Austen Brown are always welcome. At the Window 
(207) is not so much a portrait of the girl who is looking 
out, as an attempt to render the brilliance of a sunlit road 
seen from a shaded room. And its heat is felt to such an 
extent that Mr. Mark Fisher’s landscape which hangs near 
by is obscured and becomes tame and cold. ‘* Where you 
see no good, silence is the best,’’ said R.L.S., and acting 
on this principle it is possible to omit all mention of 
the landscape section. Messrs, Peppercorn, Spenlove- 
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Spenlove and Alfred East send fair examples of effects they 
have repeatedly painted before ; Messrs, Aumonier, Coutts 
Michie and Arnesby Brown send works inferior to their 
own average production: Mr. Moffat Lindner’s vision of 
Amsterdam (7), wrapped in a yellow London fog, is a 
departure from his usual decorative convention, and is 
clever if not particularly beautiful. But beauty appears 
to have been sought by few contributors to the New 
Gallery, though Mr. Alfred Withers has caught it and 
given it poetical expression in his romantic colour har- 
mony The Court of Oleanders (16). This is one of the very 
few pictures in the collection which the present writer has 
any desire to see again, and with it, though less intense 
in its emotion, may be mentioned the richly painted 
and well composed La Cité de Carcassonne by Mrs. Isobel 
Dods- Withers. 

Two marble busts by Mr. Harvard Thomas are the chief 
ornaments of the sculpture, which maintains a higher 
standard of artistic workmanship than the paintings. It 
was daring of Mr. Thomas to render the arms and hands 
in his bust of Mrs. C. K. Butler, and their sensitive model- 
ling and rhythmical arrangement go far to justify his 
defiance of convention. His other bust of Miss Alma 
Wertheimer (475), equally accomplished, is full of life and 
expression, and after the flat-faced busts commonly 
exposed to view the tender and subtle modelling of the 
cheeks is a sheer joy. Mr. Conrad Dressler’s ** Luper- 
calia”’ (494), a life-sized statue of a nude youth, which 
occupies the centre of the hall, is of a less rare accomplish- 
ment; but the figure, especially the back, is ably modelled, 
and the pose ensures a pleasing flow of line from any 
standpoint. Awkwardly placed, Mr. Felix Joubert’s life- 
sized equestrian portrait of the Kingmaker (482) fails to 
impose, and the variety of material employed gives it 
a restless appearance. Seen at a proper elevation it might 
be more successful and its treatment seem less flimsy and 
theatrical than it seems at present. Two busts by Mr. 
John Tweed, Mr. Derwent Wood’s statuette, ‘‘Echo” 
(496), and the little bronzes by Miss Gwendoline Williams 
and Mr. Albert Toft are pleasant additions to the section, 
and if Prince Paul Troubetzkoy has failed to give com- 
plete satisfaction with his “ Bernard Shaw,” he has the 
consolation of knowing that Rodin himself fared little 
better in the pursuit of that elusive personality. 








MUSIC 
‘THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


IMPERIAL unity and artistic excellence are ideas which do 
not run easily in double harness. The fact was evident 
to all who heard the concert, which the London Symphony 
Orchestra gave last week at Queen’s Hall to welcome the 
Colonial Premiers, but the reason will be variously found 
according to the point of view of the individual. Perhaps 
our artistic and our political ideals are alike too highly 
artificial for the one to become a spontaneous expression 
of the other; certain it is that on this occasion the only 
moments of unified feeling were those in which chorus, 
orchestra, and audience joined in the National Anthem. 
That stalwart tune is a natural expression of a primitive 
political idea which all share to some extent, but as the 
programme went forward the divergence of feeling 
widened; musicians endured with patience the light- 
hearted triviality of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s overture, 
** Britannia,’ knowing that their ears would be satisfied 
with Bach and Beethoven, but they chafed somewhat 
under the protracted Coronation Mass, which Canada, as 
represented by Dr. Charles Harriss, contributed. Mean- 
time politicians, who had probably lost their way amidst 
the mazes of Bach’s eight-part counterpoint in the motet, 
** Sing to the Lord,’’ slipped away before Beethoven could 
do them further injury, or stayed to interpret Schiller in 





their own way, perchance to translate ‘‘ Seid umschlungen, 
Millionen ” as “‘ Free Trade within the Empire.” In short 
the event was a failure, whether regarded as a concert or 
as a political occasion illustrated musically. It did not 
hang together and it is impossible to think of it in 
retrospect in any other way than by isolating its 
component parts. 

Take first the ‘‘ Britannia”’ overture ; here isas merry a 
piece of music as you may wish to meet on a summer’s 
day. Played on the pier while we sit in the shade and 
watch the waves come in and the boats go out to sea, we 
should ask no better, especially if it were given with the 
dash and brilliancy with which the London Sympnony 
Orchestra play it. Looked at critically too, it has points 
which many works of its kind cannot claim. Not every 
eomposer could have written a tune like the second subject 
of this overture, which sounds at once spontaneous and 
yet has the lilt of the old English sea-song; while very 
few could have resisted the temptation to achieve a 
commonplace climax by thundering out ‘‘ Rule Britannia” 
at the end. Tchaikovsky certainly would have done so, 
Rubinstein and Reinecke in overtures on other patriotic 
tunes did it, but there is a touch of refinement in the way 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie has suggested the rhythm with- 
out labouring at the tune, which puts his work on a higher 
level than these, Still, it was hardly a suitable prelude to 
**Sing to the Lord,’ which belongs to a wholly different 
world of thought and feeling. Such a work requires that 
a large space should be cleared around it; in order to 
appreciate its colossal proportions, an audience should 
come to it with fresh ears. As the Sheffield choir hurls 
forth these mighty pronouncements it is possible to be so 
carried away by the volume of sound as to miss the detail 
of the workmanship, and to gain but a vague sense of a 
vast outline, without perceiving how finely it is chiselled. 
But it is not difficult to overcome the tendency, for these 
singers enunciate their ‘phrases with an incisive force 
which is instrumental rather than vocal, and which has a 
wonderfully bracing effect upon the mind. If we could 
constantly hear Bach sung in this way numbers of people 
would gain the power of contrapuntal listening, that is. of 
hearing the outlines of the individual parts as well as the 
massive effect of the whole. Dr. Coward conducted this, 
the only work in which the qualities of the choir were 
heard fully. 

In the Choral Symphony Beethoven used the chorus, both 
as a means of giving to his fimale a warmer human interest 
than instruments alone could give, and because he wanted 
to conclude with the words of Schiller’s ode. Having 
introduced it, he treated it rather as an adjunct of his 
orchestra than as flesh and blood. Herr Arthur Nikisch, 
in conducting the performance, concurred so completely 
with this point of view, that often the choral effect was 
overpowered by the orchestra. Up to the entrance of the 
voices the performance was excellently balanced; the 
control exercised over the first two movements made the 
contrasts of tone sound daring without being incongruous, 
while the sublime melodies of the slow movement could 
scarcely have been more eloquently expressed. The 
declamation of the violoncellos and basses in recitative 
seemed to strive for the clear articulation of words, while 
the section in which the orchestra evolves the great theme 
of the finale was a magnificent piece of playing. Unfor- 
tunately the entrance of the bass voice did not come as 
the climax to the structure ; Mr, Ffrangcon Davies sang 
the recitative stiffly and the whole quartet of solo-singers 
were ineffective, though all seemed to be working hard. 
Madame Agnes Nicholls indeed could hardly be improved 
upon, but the minor parts sung by Miss Alice Lakin and 
Mr. Lloyd Chandos did not support her. 

The Choral Symphony does not lose much by being sung 
in a bad English translation; Beethoven was carried along 
by the ecstatic feeling of the ode and only in a few places 
stopped to set particular words to significant phrases of 
music. A tremendous climax is attained ; how it is done 
cannot be seen. It seems to be by a titanic effort in 
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which is a good deal of wasted energy. The achievement 
is at once less consummate and more wonderful than 
Bach’s in “Sing to the Lord.” In listening to the latter 
we hear music in its first innocency when noble works 
were created without effort and without pain. The 
struggle by which Beethoven rose to so high a plane was 
terrible, and his work bears marks of the human toil 
which bring it nearer to us. 

Could these two works have stood alone upon the 
programme we might have listened to them adequately, 
and certainly no more fitting welcome could have been 
offered to our guests. Unfortunately between them stood 
the mass by Dr. Harriss and the result was a jaded and 
tired audience who gradually evaporated as the symphony 
ptogressed. Upon the workmanship of this mass I prefer 
to pass no criticism, but would enter a final protest 
against the attempt to combine these incompatible 
elements, Here was sufficient material to furnish two 
occasions, a concert and a political gathering. Our 
patriotism need not have suffered, while our musicianship 
would have been improved by separating them. 


H, C. C. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


WALTER PATER 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


Str,—--I have just been reading Mr. Thomas Wright’s 
“Life of Walter Pater.’ An unpleasant impression of 
something coarse and unsympathetic in the touch of the 
writer lingers after the reading. I might put it, in fact, in 
more precise (if stronger) terms, and say that during its perusal 
a peculiarly blunt and vulgar callousness forced itself upon 
my attention. I refer particularly to the writer’s comments 
on Walter Pater physically. Time after time, with a curious 
absence of delicacy, some point or other concerning Pater’s 
physique is obtruded upon the reader’s notice in a way that 
nothing could justify. Mr. Wright’s susceptibilities in this 
direction have apparently something of the professional blunt- 
ness of a Barnum showman. Whatever has to do with Pater 
physically seems to evoke something derisive in tone—Mr. 
Wright acts as a kind of showman and takes particular 
trouble to emphasise any peculiarity—not forgetting to add 
his own small contribution of wit to the mirth of the occa- 
sion, 

And this is not because the writer was unaware of Pater’s 
own sensitiveness to his shortcomings, ‘‘ There was one pic- 
ture,” the biographer writes, “which always gave him pain 
~—the one which he could see any day in the Toshing-aines.” 
It needs but little imagination to realise this ‘‘ pain,” for 
there are few forms of torture more potent than that of a sense 
of physical shortcomings (with just a touch of the ludicrous) 
allied to an exquisitely sensitive temperament. The very fact 
that there is a certain sordidness in such trouble only makes 
it rankle the deeper and provides for every day its inevitable 
cross. And may we not think that there is some feeling of all 
this underlying those words in ‘“‘ Appreciations” where Pater 
speaks of literature as ‘‘a refuge, a sort of cloister refuge, 
from a certain vulgarity in the actual world’? We might 
even think of this sense of physical shortcomings as being 
perhaps the chief of those things from which he sought a “ re- 
fuge”’ in literature. And surely it is one of the ironies of 
life that Pater, who thus looked on literature as a “ cloistral 
refuge,” should so soon have this department of life which he 
thought so secure so roughly invaded, and the vulgarity which 
he had shunned in the world be brought there to be fixed bio- 
graphically as a kind of permanency. For surely this is what 
the present biography has succeeded in doing. 

The following is an instance, and can we not detect in the 
relating a kind of showman’s trick of dressing up the abnormal 
to accentuate deficiencies? We are here invited by the bio- 
gtapher to dress Pater up in imagination as a “soldier” and 
—laugh. Thus: “ Pater ina scarlet jacket and black facings 
would have been a sight for gods and men.”’ Could anything 

> more unnecessarily unkind? It is not as though these 
witticisms increased any of that parasitic profit which biogra- 

hical avidity of this kind gets out of dead men’s notability. 
he book would have sold just as well without any of it. 

Here is another instance. In view of Pater’s sensitiveness, 





could anything be mcre revolting than the following—and the 
context .. . “the suggestion made at a subsequent meeting 
to discuss the External Improvement of Pater, that the hunch- 
back should next be dealt with found no supporters.” Surely 
the touting of the “ biographer” might have culled something 
less disgusting than details of this kind. 

And to add poignancy to the pathos of the situation we 
must remember Pater’s delight in physical fitness, such as he 
revels in in those Greek dreams of his. Can we not imagine 
that there must have been almost an hourly pang in his life 
there at Oxford, amid all that clean-limbed, buoyant-gaited 
athleticism to which he was an outsider ? 

An intimate of his writes: “I have in recent times wondered 
yet more what the real Pater was.” Can we not imagine that 
the ‘real Pater” was (at least) of all things physically fit? 
Is there not something pathetically significant in his words 
of farewell to the boys of Canterbury: ‘‘ Be boy-like boys”? 
(despite the blunt perception of the biographer who adds: 
‘which, coming from him who has never by any chance been 
a boy, was rather out of place”). And yet in spite of all this 
the biographer loses no occasion to let fall some gibe or other 
at Pater’s deficiencies. 

There is one thing to be thankful for however. Whatever 
there may have been of love in Pater’s life is still sacred. The 
biographical toutings have fortunately failed to result in any 
acquisition, “It was his (Pater’s) frequent boast,”’ says the 
biographer, ‘‘ that he had never fallen in love, and we have 
no reason to doubt his word... .” One rose at least has 
escaped the slime of the snail. Here is a specimen of what 
might have been further expanded had the search for detail 
brought anything to light. The showman spirit is once more 
to the fore, pointing out as with an amused smile his victim’s 
infirmities, and inviting the mirthfulness of all and sundry. 
Pater as alover, he thinks, must be decidedly mirth-provoking. 
‘* With his odd looks and grotesque figure,” this kindly bio- 
grapher writes, ‘“‘he made an indifferent cavalier.’’ And to 
speak thus—now—when a woman who loved him might still 
be living! 

Dissatisfied with life, Pater walked in a new world created 
of art. In this he elected to walk for posterity. Such a 
book as the present, however, makes it as if he were followed 
by a derident street yell of a gamin who could never get over 
the irresistible funniness of his being ‘“‘ hump-backed.” 


T. W. Cote. 


TWO DISPUTED PASSAGES IN DANTE 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. A, L. Mayhew, denies that 
the two passages in the ‘‘ Paradiso’’ (xiii. 127, xviii. 119) are 
** disputed’; but in the notes of the Temple edition are not 
two alternatives given in each case? 

Mr. Mayhew, with many other Dante scholars, is satisfied 
with the explanation he selects; but it is, I think, a question 
of probability. Is it probable that Dante would have chosen 
a sword, our associations with which are so trenchant, to re- 
present a refracting medium, or that by the ‘ God-given 
power which is the formal cause for the nests’’ he meant the 
“formative instinct by which birds build their nests” ? 
Would his contemporaries naturally associate nests with the 
instinct of nest-building ? Many passages, obscure at first 
sight, are explained at once by allusions (sometimes mistaken 
allusions, e g., Purg. xxxiii. 49), especially to the Bible, and it 
is to be noted that Par. xiii. 127 is preceded (Il. 93) by a quo- 
tation from the Bible (1 Kings iii. § f.) and xviii. 110 by one 
from the Apocrypha (Wisdom i. 1). Can any Vulgate scholar 
throw light on its aberration in Ecclesiasticus i. 15 ? 


C. GorDON WRIGHT. 


“A NEGLECTED POET” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—In_ the five lines first quoted by “A. D.’’ from the 
work of “ Michael Field,” with what word does ‘‘ orchestra ” 
oe ? Apparently either with “lay” or ‘‘ awe,” and it is 
difficult to say which is more disagreeable. If it be intended 
to have no rhyme, then surely the juxtaposition of these other 


words is a blemish. 
T. Ss. oO, 


[The final syllable of ‘orchestra’ of course rhymes with 


“to-day” and also with “lay.’* Compare Tennyson’s 


le nee 
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‘* Her arms across her breast she laid, 
She was more fair than words can say, 
Bare-footed came the beggar maid 
Before the King Cophetua.”’ 


Any one who has any knowledge of poetry could cite a score 
of similar examples of the rhyme which is perfectly correct 
and legitimate and not in the least degree “ disagreeable.”’ — 
A.D.] 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Will you allow us to point out that the writer of the 
article with the above title in your current issue is mistaken in 
assuming that there is no English edition of Michael Field’s 
** Underneath the Bough.” e published this first in the year 
1894, and it is still in print. 

GEORGE BELL AND SONS. 


[The assumption, which was a qualified One, was based on 
some words of the author’s in the preface to the American 
edition. I am glad to hear that it is a mistaken one.—A.D. | 


MILTON’S REVISIONS 
To the Editor of TRAE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Your correspondent F.S,S. mentions in your last 
issue the instance of Tennyson’s revision without improve- 
ment, in contrast to Rossetti’s continual emendation com- 
memorated in ‘‘ A. D.’s”’ suggestive and scholarly article on 
** The Blessed Damozel.”" Your readers may be interested in 
emendations by another poet even greater than either of these. 
Milton first wrote the famous lines in the poem called ‘‘ At a 
Solemn Music’’ thus: 


Where the bright Seraphim in ¢ripled row 


then 
Where the bright Seraphim in princely row 
Their loud immortal trumpets blow 
then 
. Loud symphony of silver trumpets blow 
then 


High-lifted, loud, and angel trumpets blow 

And cherubim, sweet-wingéd squires, 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 

With those just spirits that wear the blooming palms 
Hymns devout and sacred psalms 

Singing everlastingly ; 


Finally we have the marvellous, inspired melody of the fol- 
lowing lines: 


Where the bright Seraphim in burning row 

Their loud up-lifted angel trumpets blow, 

And the cherubic host in thousand quires 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 

With those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 

Singing everlastingly ; 


Again, the last line was emended as follows : 


To live and sing with him in ever endless light 


then 

in ever glorious light. 
then 

in uneclipsed light. 
then 

where day dwells without light. 
then 

in cloudless birth of light. 
then 


in never parting light. 
finally it stands : 
To live with him, and sing in endless morn of light. 


There were many other emendations in this poem which 
would take long to enumerate. I hope that your correspon- 
dent Mr. H. P, Wright will now realise that the poet grows, 
as well as the infant, and that the path of inspiration often 
lies in amendment. If he cannot do so he must content 
himself with this definition: Improvement = an alteration by 


Milton. 
* Toe A, S. 





THE FETISH OF THE INTRODUCTION 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—You frequently in the AcapEmy protest against th® 
far too common custom of attaching introductions to the 
works of the great writers. It is indeed becoming time to make 
protestation. Only the other week, for instance, in mentioning 
some reprints of Ruskin, you said one of the introducers wrote 
that Ruskin was visionary and impracticable. 

Now Ruskin may or may not have been “visionary and 
impracticable” ; but the thought struck me very strongly at 
the time: what right has any man, great or small, to prefix 
the writings of another man, either great or small, with some- 
thing which is calculated to prejudice the reader either for or 
against the particular work ? Ruskin, we will say, is accounted 
visionary: but does history warrant us in imagining that any 
particular age or any individual has such a prescience of the 
truth as will allow this kind of thing to be done with 
impunity ? 

Then, again, just lately, I have come across a reprint of 
some of Huxley’s essays, introduced curiously enough (and 
published in the same series) by the same introducer, wherein 
he seeks to alter and belittle the message of Huxley, and 
wherein he scruples not to make it an excuse for bringing 
forward yet [~ his own unsupported views on life’s 
great issues. Fancy, too, Huxley, who felt and wrote so 
strongly against those religious people who continually give 
up the supposed truths of their faith and then turn round and 
say they have won the day, being introduced by a scientist 
who helps them to do this, and by a scientists who affects to 
know of thihgs beyond the material universe by means of 
“intuitions.” Could the inanity of ‘introductions”’ go fur- 
ther ? Could, in the eyes of those who have the writings of 
Huxley fresh in thir mind,a greater sacrilege—I use nosmaller 
word—be committed? If these writers of introductions have 
anything to say about the author of any “classic’’ let them 
say it elsewhere and not thus seek to prejudice the uninstructed 
reader. 

But the conceit of man passeth all bounds. If publishers 
must have the aid (?) of the introduction, let them choose their 
introducers with some show of rgerinee If they presume 
to publish the works of a great naturalistic philosopher let 
them get a naturalist to introduce him ; and by analogy let 
them do likewise in other spheres of learning. But why 
introduce plain, outspoken Huxley, or even Ruskin—why, it 
is indeed why ? 

C, R. Morton. 


FIELDING AS CRITIC 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—A writer in the ACADEMy recently, in giving unquali- 
fied praise to the author of ‘“‘Tom Jones,” in which he showed 
the insight and appreciation of a competent critic. took occa- 
sion to refer to the rather tedious and unnecessary introduc- 
tory chapters, as he put it, as if they deviated from the story 
itself and interrupted continuity of the narrative. It may be 
so and it may be sound criticism with regard to story-telling 
in general. In Fielding’s case, however, it affords us an oppor- 
tunity of gauging his standpoint to the art of fiction and 
human nature in general. Some such exposition from the 
father of the English novel was in itself excusable, particularly 
as his views are somewhat at variance with his contempo- 
raries and their ideas. But these sallies of satire and wit, apart 
from the accident of their occurrence, contained the wisdom 
of the artist, and as mere criticism on an art that has had 
many opportunities of their supersession, if found unsound, 
since that time, contain the first and the last word in the true 
writer’s outlook upon life. Fielding no doubt was mainly 
exercised in writing these comments on the progress of his 
own tale, from a humorous bantering of those choice spirits of 
his age, such a; Richardson, who made virtue ashamed of her 
own likeness. He was simply laughing at them in his sleeve. 
We do not say his great prose epic has not grievous blemishes, 
but his profound knowledge of human nature and the com- 
plexity of human life are seen in these essays and form of 
themselves a contribution of no small value to literary criti- 
cism, and it is with these we are now more immediately con- 
cerned. All who come after—Scott, Dickens, Thackeray— 
adhere to their principles and to their truth, so far as they go, 
and have nothing to add. 

To Fielding the novel was the unfolding of human nature. 
He who would unfold it must know it as he wished to delineate 
it. 

“ The provision, then, which we have here made, is no other 
than human nature, ,. . In reality, true nature is as difficult 
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to be met with in authors as the Bayonne Ham or Bologna 
sausage is to be met with in the shops.” 

That these mg of his might be objected to as out of 
place he is well aware. He adage | remarks to the reader 
who may object to their relevancy, that he can pass them by 
and continue the story. No lover of literature or student of 
life can afford to pass them by. That he would prefer their 
omission but for the exigencies of his attitude is evident by 
his remarks: 

‘OF PROLOGUES, 


“T have heard of a dramatic writer who used to say he 
would rather write a play than a prologue. In like manner, 
I think I can with less pains write one of the books of this 
history than the prefatory chapter to each of them. To say 
truth, I believe many a hearty curse has been devoted on 
the head of the author who first instituted the method of 
prefixing to his play that portion of matter which is called 
the prologue and which at first was part of the play itself; 
but of latter years has had so little connection with the 
drama before which it stands that the prologue to one play 
might as well serve for any other.” 

A writer’s liberty of action with his readers is in proportion 
to what he has to say. Time and space are governed by 
things of moment only, many years may produce nothing of 
consequence and an hour may be fraught with destiny. The 
novelist’s business is tointerest. His attitude to his readers 
is that of a benevolent instructor, so while he “is at liberty 
to make what laws he please therein,’’ and these laws his 
readers, “whom I consider as my subjects are bound to believe 
in and obey,”’ yet these readers’ “ease and advantage” are 
the main “considerations.” ‘I am indeed set over them for 
their own good only, and was created for their use and not 
oF for mine.” But the writer must be familiar with his 
theme: 

“To say the truth, I require no more than that a man 
should have some knowledge of the subject of which he treats. 
. . - In short, imitation here will not do the business, the pic- 
ture must be after nature herself . . . a true knowledge of 
the world is gained only by conversation and the manners of 
every rank must be seen in order to be known.” He knows, 
too, the value to comedy of the life of common individuals: 
“But to let my readers into a secret this knowledge of upper 
life, though very necessary for preventing mistakes, is no very 
great resource to a writer whose province is comedy or of that 
kind of novel which like this I am writing is of the comic 
class. .. . I will venture to say the highest life is much the 
dullest and affords very little humour or entertainment.” 

These latter were what he set himself to accomplish, Cer- 
vantes was his alleged master, human nature his theme, life 
his stage. His imperfections (if we may call them such) arise 
not from these but from within himself and the eyes he directs 
upon them. Equally pungent is his criticism of the function 
of the critic. 

Censure must be deserved before ventured upon. Anauthor 
must be faithfully vead before being adjudged. It is mere 
slander of reputation otherwise, nor should a work be condemned 
for a few faults if it contain real merit. In short the attitude 
of the critic is to appraise where he can honestly do so and to 
find as little faultas is necessary. This is the present attitude 
of criticism itself after two centuries of varied experience, 
during which time even a Jeffreys was not exempt from blame. 

Fielding’s portrait is highly suggestive of the critic of these 
“ prologues,’’ and reveals the arch humour and intellectual 
shrewdness that so eminently characterise his works. If 
fiction itself be but, as has been said, ‘‘a criticism upon life,” 
then Fielding was fully equipped. Indeed, even in his 
narrative he can hardly refrain from its exercise, as witness 
the admirable criticism of Hamlet in “ Partridge at the Play,” 
wherein the pedagogue’s adverse criticism of the actors is 
made all the more enjoyable by its sincerity, or just apprecia- 
tion of true acting, though put into obliquity by Partridge’s 
ignorant and pedantic applause. 

If it be true, as Sir Walter Besant says, that the greatest 
compliment that can be paid to a writer is to say his story 
is like life, then Fielding knew what he was about, 
and wrote with a confidence that such knowledge gave 
him. Posterity has endorsed his judgment. Besant had 
nothing to add to his criticism. Nowadays the dynamic forces 
of life exercise more influence, it may be, on the Hardys and 
Merediths, and the feeling for circumstance that gives birth 
to tragedy and which men call fate; or the haphazard of 
romance takes the place of the desire to amuse and entertain 
that characterised an earlier age, but the axioms laid down by 
the father of the novel remain unalterable and must so remain 
as long as human nature endures. 


BARNARD GEORGE HoaRE. 





POETA NASCITUR NON FIT 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 
S1r,—Mr. H. P. Wright calls “ Poéta nascitur non fit” a 
Horatian dictum. I wonder in which of the Horatian poems 
he supposes the dictum to be found, and how he would 
scan it. 
R. Y,. TYRRELL. 
A pril 20. 





TOLSTOY AND SHAKESPEARE 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Count Tolstoy’s recent criticisms of Shakespeare seem 
to have moved a Russian lady to note the effect produced by 
a reading of Hamlet and Othello on an meee, of Russian 
moujiks. An account of the reading has appeared in the Greek 

per, ‘Hyepnoia, but no authority is given, and I do not know 
whether the report is original or an excerpt from some Russian 
journal. It has not, to my knowledge at least, appeared in 
English. 

he result of the reading should not be taken as a foregone 
conclusion. It by no means follows that, because Shake- 
speare has pleased Englishmen of the sixteenth and of the 
nineteenth century, and learned and cultivated men of every 
nation, therefore his appeal to a dull and uneducated, scarcely 
European, peasantry should also be great. 

However, Shakespeare was justified and the sage confounded. 
Both plays were followed with interest and appreciation by 
the audience. The passage, imdpyew i) py tmdpyev, in 
Hamlet was twice encored and led to a naive discussion of the 
ethics of suicide. The reasons for Hamlet’s hesitation were 
es thoroughly understood. 

he excitement caused by the story of Desdemona was even 


greater. To quote from the Greek, which is sufficiently 
classic : 

Grav 9 xaraorpodi) émpdOev ra Saxpva eppeov moraunddy Kai rd 
kowdv Epevev eis mod ovyxexwnuévoy vevpixdv. “ "Ey® oixreipw 


“Adri » Svoruxns dev 


paddrov tov “ObeAdov,” ele pia épydrpia. 
(Aév, by the way, 


bméhepe odd, GAX’ airds wdgov mepiradrepov.”’ 
= “not.” 

The sani of course is this: that one may educate the 
peasantry as efficiently by the use of the classics as by T7t- 
Bits after the English fashion, or, after the continental 
fashion, by socialist a stale philosophies turned pro- 
phet, and purposeful novels such as now seem to multiply 
as spontaneously as the amoeba and as prolifically as the 
Australian rabbit, wr 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S DOG 
To the Editor of Tak ACADEMY 


Sir,—Surely the name of Sir Isaac Newton’s Dog was 


Diamond ? 
PAMELA TENNANT. 


A pril 22. 


[We have also received letters correcting our reviewer's slip, 
from M. M., Walter W, Skeat, B.M.G., and W.S., who also gives 
the reference to ‘‘ The Lost Bower’’ mentioned by another 
correspondent.—ED.]} 


“AN INQUIRY” ANSWERED 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


$1x,—The verse quoted by A. F. W: in your last issue is the 
first of Mrs. Browning’s m, ‘‘ The Lost Bower.’’ The whole 
verse, including the fifth line which your correspondent could 
not recall, is as follows: 


‘In the pleasant orchard-closes, 
‘God bless all our gains,’ say we ; 
But ‘ May God bless all our losses,’ 
Better suits with our degree. 
Listen, gentle—ay, and simple! listen, children on the knee !’’ 


M, A. C, 


To the Editor of THs ACADEMY 
S1r,—The lines which “A. F. W.” asks about are the 
opening lines of Mrs. Browning’s poem, “ The Lost Bower. 


T.S. O, 
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Pictures, 1818-39. Appendix 


The Illustrations will be a revelation to those who only know the examples in public 
galleries, Beechey’s patrons included nearly all the celebrities of his time, and the history of his 
life is in effect the history of the time, 

ROMAN SCULPTURE: from Augustus to 
Constantine. By Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. (Evcenie 
SELLERS). 130 Plates, ros. net. [Reapy May 7, 


CONTENTS: 
Greek and Etruscan Influences. | Arch of Benevento. 
Augustan Art. Principate of Hadrian. 
Altars and Sarcophagi. Antoninus Pius. 
The Provinces. Marcus Aurelius. 
Flavian Age. Septimius Severus to Diocletian 
Principate of Trajan. Constantine. 
Trajan Column. Portraiture, 


Roman Art is now taking a distinctive place as a subject of‘study, and this book indicates 
the trend of the pioneers in the new criticism of Roman Art. The interest now being shown by 
those connected with the British School in Rome is a sign of the “revival” of this branch of 


archzology. 
No trouble or expense has been spared in providing the book with a long, representative set 
of Illustrations, which include Memorials, Monuments, Cups, Reliefs, Gems, Camden, Ivories, and 


Portraits. 


THE FUTURE OF JAPAN. With a Survey 
of Present Conditions. By W. PETRIE WATSON. Demy 8vo, 


tos. 6d. net. 

Gives a pSychological, philosophical account, on a broad plan, of historical and contem- 
rary Japan, and explains the correlation between the history and conditions of Japan and 
urope. The book is largely the result of the author’ s observation during residence in the 

country ; and it formulates a basis for the clearer understanding of Japan. 


SWEATED INDUSTRY. By CLemenTiNna 
BLACK, Introduction by A. G. Garpiner, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National. Anti-Sweating League. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Her statement and her solution merit earnest attention.” 
*“ Admirable volume “ 
* There is something full of hope in its appearance of the present moment.” —Daély News. 


NEW FICTION 
New Novel by OWEN" RHOSCOMYL, Author of 
* Old Fireproof.’’ 
SWEET ROGUES. Crown 8vo, 328 pp., 6s. 


“A dainty story. Full of comedy and fooling. One to raise many a laugh and to quicken 
the pulses of those who read.“— Daily Telegraph. 
HUMAN TOLL. By Barsara Baynton, Author 


of “ Bush Studies.” 6s. 

“We reviewed Mrs. Baynton‘s ‘ Bush Studies’ {n 1903. The present book more than bears 
out the promise of that clever volume. . . . The story is a closely wrought story of child-life 
from infancy ta dawning womanhood, The book has humour, and genuine humour. For its 
artistic honesty it deserves high praise “—From the A ¢henaumt. 


NOTICE.—The publication of ELINOR GLYN’S 
NOVEL, “THREE WEEKS,” is posiponed 


until the Autumn. 








DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Sr., Covent GarvEeN, W.C. 
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Nervous Disorders 


The nerves need a constant supply 
of phosphates to keep them steady 
and strong. A deficiency of the phos- 
phates causes a lowering of nervous 
tone, indicated by exhaustion, rest- 
lessness, headache or insomnia. 


ee 
Horsford’s . 
Acid Phosphate 
(Non- Alcoholic.) 
furnishes the phosphates in a pure and 
abundant form. It repairs waste, re- 


storesstrength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 


An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Diseases. 


If your chemist does not greed it in stock 
he can obtain it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old 
Street, London, E. C. 




















CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


DELICIOUS FOR NR gy 
& AFTER DINNER. 


In making use less uate it being so = 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 














PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 








Do you read the PROBLEMS 
AND PRIZES page in SAT- 


URDAY’S WESTMINSTER 
GAZETTE? It is generally 


acknowledged to be one of the 
most interesting literary features 











in current journalism. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 
daily 


SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER, 
weekly 


ONE PENNY 


Offices: TUDOR ST, LONDON, E.C. 


















SELECTIONS FROM 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S 


PUBLICATIONS 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON). 


THE OLD MASTERS, ¢ia0 Nedoosi 


Collections, including the National Gallery, London ; the Louvre, 








Dresden, Florence, etc. 
A Numerous Collection of Re- 


M oO D E R N A RT. productions from the Royal 


Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxem- 
bourg, etc, 













THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly, 
A Literaty Letter by C. EK. 8. appears each Week. Also List ot Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERT Is RATES gos PUBLISHERS’ 
OUNCEMENT 


Office: aan New one B.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE, ro or 12 Pages Daily, 


PorutarR FEATURES ARE:— 


| wee Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé ft 
usical, Art, aad Demat Events. Science and Art S 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and T 
: |) Sen a te 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 
Qu Eveninc Parer oF THE EDUCATED Man anv unis FAmtty, 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ * Announcements. 


. Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Qrrices: Newron Srreet, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





G. F. WAT rs, R. a heat wo colin re 





ROSSETTI, 


manent Autotype. 
BURNE-JONES. 


A Representative Series of Works by these Painters. 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS 


by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, ARCHER, MERYON, etc. 




















Prospectuses of above issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
ENLARGED EpITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes, 


For convenience of reference the publications are arranged alphabetic 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, ONE SHILLING, 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








THE ACADEMY 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Messrs. METHUEN have pleasure in calling attention to the publication of 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. By Georce Paston. 


With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. This book is remarkably rich in unpublished letters. 
And to a Critical and Political Account of Lord Falkland of unique interest : 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LUCIUS CARY, Viscount Falkland. 


By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. With 23 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


4.24 








They have also issued a New Volume of Stories entitled— 


MERRY GARDEN. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Glass. By Epwarp Ditton. With 37 Illustrations 


in Collotype and 12 in Colour, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 
“* A magnificent contribution to the history of Art.”—Morning Post. 


Dante and His Italy. By Lonspate Race, B.D. 


—, With 32 Illustrations, largely from contemporary Frescoes and Documents, 
12s. 6d. net. 

“Let the true lover of Dante henceforth reckon Mr. Ragg’s delightful volume, which is 
charmingly illustrated, among his most valuable handbooks.” —Daily News. 

‘* His pictures are vivid ; his subjects well selected.” —Manchester Guardian. 

‘** Admirable for its weighty judgments.”—Datly Mail. 


Christian Theology and Social Progress: The 


Bampton Lectures for 1905. By F. W. Bussett, D.D., Fellow and Vice-Principal of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

‘* The most important contribution to apologetics which has been published in recent years. 
So crammed with ideas, so profound in its insight, and so telescopic im its contemplation of past 
history and present conditions, that every one who regards history as mainly the record of the 
development of the cultivated mind of Europe and of social and personal ideas, must be pro- 
foundly impressed by its oft-reiterated thesis, even though he fails to agree with it.’’—Athenaum. 

‘*A work of profound philosophical and historical insight "—Oxford Review. 

“* A comprehensive and closely woven argument.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


Poems by Wordsworth. Selected by Sroprorp A. 
Brooke, With 4o Illustrations by Epmunp H. New. With a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume gives all the shorter poems which Dr. Stopford Brooke considers entirely worthy 
of the poet’s deservedly high reputation. The illustrations are grouped round Cockermouth, 
Hawkshead, Grasmere, and Rydal, and so represent the scenes which provided the chief source 
of his inspiration. 


The Brasses of England. By Hersert W. Macktiy, 
M.A. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books. 
“* The illustrations are plentiful and excellent.’’—Spectator. 
“* Reveals the value of brasses as historical doc ts," — ter Gazelte. 


The Women Artists of Bologna. By Lavra M. 


RaGc. With 20 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 
** Written with sympathetic appreciation.” —Globe. 
** The subject is treated with knowledge.” —Evening Standard. 


. . . . . 
The Drink Problem in its Medico-Sociological 
ASPECTS. Edited by T. N. Kerynacx, M.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘* Discusses every possible phase of the question.” —Manchester Courier. 
“A careful study of the various problems,”’—Spectiaior. 
ECOND EDITION. 


Ss 
The Parish Clerk. By P. H. Ditcurietp, M.A., 


F.S.A. With 31 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ A most entertaining volume.’’—Truith. 


The Life of Charles Lamb. By E. V. Lucas. 


With 25 Portraits and Illustrations, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, emy 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 
“Finely planned and brilliantly executed.” —World. 


. a. 
An Introduction to the History of Modern Europe. 
By ARCHIBALD WEIR, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This book reviews in their logical connection the chief groups of events, both political 
and otherwise, which together formed the groundwork of European history in the nineteenth 


century. 
Days in Cornwall. By C. Lewis Hinp. With 16 


Illustrations in Colour by WILLIAM PASCOE, and 20 Photographs of Scenery, Archi- 
tecture, and Prehistoric Monuments, crown 8vo., 6s. 

“ Days in Cornwall” is the narrative of many days afoot, the happenings by the way, im- 
pressions of fellow-wayfarers and of scenery, of cliffs, paths, moors, churches, mines, valleys 
and monuments, interspersed with lore and legend gathered from Cornishmen alive and from 
the books of those who have written about the Land beyond the Tamar. 


A Book of the Pyrenees. By S. Barinc-GouLp. 


With 24 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 
* Discursive, genial, versatile, and interesting.” —Westminster Gazette. 


The Naples Riviera. By Hersert M. Vaucuan. 


With 25 Illustrations in Colour by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 6s. 
“ So lively, so chatty, 6o well informed, so well read,” —Daily Chronicle. 


Home Life in France. By M. Bernam-Epwarps. 


Illustrated. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Here is a book that will do more to bring English and French people together than a dozen 


arbitration treaties.”"—Dasly Telegraph. 
A Handbook of Annuals and Biennials. By 
' vty A. SBAER, aS. man £9 Micstestions, fcap. ~ z 6d. net. 

n this han amateurs wi i ipti i i 
quick-flowering plants from seed, offered in a km — a = re pe 
The Churchman’s Treasury of Song. Edited by 

a BURN, B.D. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
A e and varied anthology from a wide range of devotional literature. 
Devon. By S. Barinc-Gou.p. With 32 Illustrations 

small pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. net. [Little Guides, , 








By “Q.” 6s. 
SIXTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


The Substance of Faith: allied with Science. By 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. A Catechism for Parents and Children. Crown 
8vo, 2s. net. 

“This quate is assuredly a most important, suggestive, hopeful piece of work, lucid, 
helpful, illuminating, and hould do much to revive true religion.” —Daily C, icle, 


The Spiritual Guide. By Dr. Micnaer pe Motinos, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by KATHLEEN LYTTLETON. With a Preface by Canon 
SCOTT HOLLAND. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 


[The Library of Devotion. 
FICTION. 
THIRD EDITION. 


. J . 
Temptation. By Ricuarp Bacor, Author of “Casting 
of Nets,’’ “ Donna Diana,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* A powerful drama, and discloses Mr. Bagot at his best.” —Azshenaum. 
‘* We congratulate Mr. Bagot on his fine performance.” —Daitly Mail. 
‘‘Every character is perfect in its deliueation.”—Daily Telegraph. _ 
‘* His character drawing is extremely clear and vivid.” —Vanity Fair. 


Odd Lengths. By W. B. Maxwett, Author of 


“ Vivien,” ‘‘ The Guarded Flame,” etc, Crown 8vo, 6s. : 
“ Firm and pregnant delineations of life, well studied and brilliantly finished.” 
‘ Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ In every story one is brought face to face with real people. "—Daily Express. 


The Countess of Maybury. A New Edition. By 


W. B. MAXWELL, 6s. 
“‘ This delightfully amusing book of monologues.’’—Séandard. 
‘* The humour and unconscious sarcasm are really delightful.”—Western Press. 
“Humorous and convincing.” —Court Journal. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Behold the Days Come! By the Hon. and Rev. 


JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of “ Stephen Remarx.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘*In purpose, spirit, and execution it is admirable.”—Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL. 
“* A remarkable book, closely packed with thought.”— Birmingham Post. 

‘* Richer in humour than the average novel.” —Truth. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The Long Road. By Jonn Oxennam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘‘ No more attractive novel has come from the writer’s pen.” —Scotsman. 
“Its literary merit is of rare excellence.” —World, 
“‘ An absorbing book, a fine love story.’’—Morning Leader. 


A Human Trinity. By Ronatp Macponatp, Author 


of “The Sea Maid.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Has a strong plot well worked out.”—Evening Siandard. 
“* An interesting, polished, and absorbing piece of fiction.” —Court Journal. 
“ There is a certain keenness of question which makes it always good reading.” —Times. 


THIRD EDITION. 


White Fang. By Jack Lonpon, Author of “ The 


Callof the Wild.” With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“His powerful, thrilling, and masterful story’’—Dasly News. 
“ A masterly tale, thrilling with interest.”—Daily Mail. 
**The theme really fascinates one.”"—S/andard. 

“ Interesting right up to the close.””—Daily Telegraph. 


" THIRD EDITION. 
The Kinsman. By Mrs. ALrrep Sipcwicx, Author 


of “ Cynthia’s Way.” With 8 Illustrations by C.E. BROCK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Light, bright, and amusing.’”’— Punch. 
‘*A capital specimen of fantastic comedy.”—Spectator. 
‘*Most entertaining and full of humour.” —Tri une. 


The Memories of Ronald Love. By Mary E. Many. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* An extraordinary bp eee story.” —Spectator. 
** A very tender and graceful book.” —Athenaum. 
“Mrs. Mann has never done a finer piece of work.” —Observer. 


SECOND EDITION.’ 


A Wilderness Winner. By Epitn A. Barnett. 


; ney 8vo, 6s _ at nested tionality.” 
‘Vivid impressions that captivate by their freshness an eir absolute unconventio: . 
: - J Pall Mall Gasette. 


“‘ A very interesting story, full of humanity.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“ This really fine book.”— Sheffield Independent. 


The Plow-Woman. By Exeanor Gates, Author of 


**The Biography of a Prairie Girl.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is deserving of unstinted Ps aise,”"‘"—Daily Chronicle. 
“* A vivid picture of froatier life.” —Eastern News. 
“‘ Has originality and very considerable dramatic force.’’—Evening Standard. 


Stepping Westward. By M. E. Francis. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“There is real individuality and charm in these stories.”—Daily Express. 
“ Readers will not fail to be amused.” —Globe. 
“These brief chronicles are perfect in their way.”—Marning Leader. 

Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


The Other Pawn. By Mary Deane. 


“Very entertaining.” —Wesjern Press. 
Disciples. By Mary Crossiz. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** At once powerful and exquisitely written.”—East Anglian Daily Times. 


field Independent, 


“There is some good character drawing and a vein of humour”’—She; 


Please write for Messrs. METHUEN’S BULLETIN and their ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, 





METHUEN AND CO.,.36 Essex Street, Lonpon, W.C. 


——"} 
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and GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, Southampton Street, Strard. 
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